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WORLD WAR II ARTHUR SCHWEITZER 


The Curriculum Committee of the University of Wyoming during the past summer appointed 
a subcommittee to consider the relevance of a course in geopolitics and to suggest the outline of 
a course which would give to the students taking it a survey of the events of the present war. 
The outline for the course suggested in this article was written by Mr. Schweitzer, Assistant 
Professor in the Department of Economics and Sociology, who is a member of the subcommittee. 


WHO HAS FAILED? Emity L. SrocpILi 


A Psychological Consultant of Ohio State University, at the end of the first six months of our 
participation in the war, was amazed at the lack of fighting spirit shown by the students who 
came to discuss their problems with her. She summarizes also the discussion which followed 
in a psychology class when she presented the first part of this paper to them. 


HUMANIZE THE UNIVERSITY Bernarpb E, MELanp 


Since students after leaving the college or university will take up their careers or seek the 
fulfillment of their lives in the community, this article questions whether the real center of 
higher education may not be found in regional projects such as those which have been carried 
on by the Universities of North Carolina and Michigan. The author has just returned to his 
post as Associate Professor of Religion in Pomona College, after a sabbatical leave spent 
at Harvard. 


CAN THE EDUCATOR BE RE-EDUCATED? Nei E. Stevens 


At the request of the American Phytopathological Society Mr. Stevens, Professor of Botany, 
University of Illinois, opened a discussion of teaching with this paper. Although it is related 
to the articles on general education by Mr. Potthoff and Mr. Gottshalk published in the Journal, 
the author declares that his point of view is quite different from theirs. 


THAT NO FOOT SHALL SLIDE Tuomas M. ManHeEr 


The registrar of Fordham University considers here the College’s responsibility and its problems 
in helping a prospective student choose his college. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF FRESHMAN GIRLS Ross L. Mooney 


The author of the Problem Check List summarizes in this article the personal data available 

Srom the check lists completed by one hundred seventy-one Freshmen living in a girls’ dormitory. 
He then devises a personnel program for this dormitory using these findings. Mr. Mooney is 
a Research Associate in the Bureau of Educational Research and Assistant Professor in the 
College of Education, Ohio State University. 
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Harovp E. B. Speicut 


Mr. Speight summarizes the replies which he received from a number of college teachers 
regarding the preparation for college teaching which they received as a part of their graduate 
study. The few instances cited lead him to the conciusion that college teaching needs to be 
recognized as a profession with its own opportunities and rewards, and is therefore deserving 
of specific preparation. Mr. Speight, Dean of the College of Letters and Sciences, St. Lawrence 
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World War II 


By ARTHUR SCHWEITZER 


A Suggested College Course 


E selection of a new col- 
lege course depends upon its 
educational relevance and ad- 


ministrative feasibility. | Adminis- 
tratively, there is a need for an 
interdepartmental orientation course 
that offers all the essential information 
for understanding the problems of a 
world at war. Such a course should be 
especially helpful to students taking 
the Army or Navy programs, although 
it ought not to be confined to them. 
Educationally, the task is to devise a 
course whose subject-matter is best 
suited to the needs of future soldiers. 

Two different courses have been 
suggested for such a purpose, namely, 
Geopolitics and World War II. It is 
the objective of this paper to examine 
these two courses and suggest that 
one which seems better suited to the 
present educational functions of Amer- 
ican universities. 

While the basic concepts are very 
old, geopolitics in its modern form 
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originated with the German geog- 
rapher Friedrich Ratzel. The ideas 
were elaborated by the British geog- 
rapher Sir Halford Mackinder and the 
Swedish historian Rudolf Kjellen, who 
coined the name. General Karl Haus- 
hofer, the present German represent- 
ative of geopolitics, adopted and 
unified the principles of his three 
predecessors and applied them to the 
military, geographical, economic, and 
political conditions of Germany and 
the world after the first World War. 
Only recently has the term geopolitics 
come into common use in the Anglo- 
Saxon world; it is not a heading in the 
Encyclopedia of Social Science or in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Geopolitics is not a part of geog- 
raphy proper but a branch of power 
politics among states. Its subject- 
matter is composed of geographical, 
military, economic, and political data 
which are considered to be essential 
for the domination of the world by a 
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few great powers. The basic proposi- 
tion of geopolitics deals with the 
relations among states; all states are, 
and always will be, engaged in a 
continuous struggle “‘for the preserva- 
tion and improvement of their power 
position.”! The result of this struggle 
is the forming of a few great powers 
which dominate the smaller states 
and fight among themselves for world 
domination. 

In order to ascertain the educa- 
tional objective of a course in geopol- 
itics we can confine ourselves to two 
questions: What are the reasons and 
causes for the eternal struggle among 
powers, as asserted by geopoliticians? 
To which course of action are we 
urging students if we accept the geo- 
political interpretation of inter- 
national relations? 

Geopoliticians have advanced or 
adopted three doctrines in explanation 
of the struggle among states, namely, 
the geographical, organismic, and 
racial theories of state activity.2 Ele- 
ments of these distinct theories are to 
be found in the writings of many 
geopoliticians, but each one of them 
is capable of furnishing the _phil- 
osophical basis for geopolitics. Best 
known is the doctrine of geographical 
determination of a state’s actions. 
Geography is regarded as the funda- 
mental factor in foreign policy 
because—as Mackinder said—it is the 
most permanent. Location and size 
of territory as well as climate, topog- 
raphy, and natural resources are 


1Spykman, Nicholas J. American Strategy in 
World Politics. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and 
Company, 1942. P: 7: 

e exclude the traditional theory of power 
politics which again has been presented in Chap. 1 
of Mr. Spykman’s recent book to which reference 
is made in the first footnote. 
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believed to determine the aim, direc. 
tions, and chances of states in their 
struggle for power. The character of 
states is derived from their geograph- 
ical position. States are classified 
into oceanic and continental powers, 
which create, control, and destroy the 
buffer states among them. The great 
continental powers, which Mackinder 
called the “pivot people of the heart- 
lands,” are bound to dominate the 
encircling buffer zone. The ceaseless 
struggle among the oceanic and con- 
tinental powers is determined by 
geographical factors which favor the 
heartlands. Fortunately for us it is 
misplaced emphasis to disregard the 
changing and consider only the per- 
manent features of geography. It is 
faulty logic to assume that geograph- 
ical factors alone determine the foreign 
policy of states. Saying that the 
heartlands must rule the world islands 
is attributing mythical power to 
continental states. 


HE organismic interpretation of 

geopolitics is based upon a mod- 
ified notion of natural law. Kjellen 
especially argued that there is a nat- 
ural order of things which determines 
also the relations among states. Ratzel 
believed that states are organisms, 
developing according to the biological 
cycle of childhood, youth, manhood, 
old age, and death. States are classi- 
fied into resisting and renovating, into 
growing and doomed powers. Impe- 
rialistic expansion is a necessity for 
young and vigorous states. “Vitally 
strong states with limited space,” says 
Kjellen, ‘‘are driven to enlarge their 
space by colonization, amalgamation, 
and conquest.” The geographical 
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element of “living space” is thus 
incorporated into the organismic the- 
ory of state growth and decay. For 
the territory of a state must grow 
with its population and productive 
capacity. Imperialistic expansion is 
therefore a necessity for “growing” 
states; wars and conquests are the 
inevitable means of state growth. 
Imperialism and wars are, however, 
not a mere phase of human develop- 
ment—as Gabriel Tarde predicted— 
but are always with us. Old states 
decay, young states expand, and 
thereby reduce international policy 
into an endless succession of wars, 
conquests, and defeats, satisfying 
merely the quest for unlimited power. 

Fortunately, the organismic theory 
of the state is a mere rationalization 
of power politics, unsupported by 
factual evidence. Attributing human 
characteristics to political institutions 
seems an outmoded and inadequate 
way of interpreting the nature of 
states. Posing a linear relation be- 
tween size of space and number of 
people means excluding the possibility 
of increasing standards of living and 
returning to a crude Malthusian 
theory of population. 

The Nazis replaced the organismic 
theory of states with the racial 
theory of peoples. “Blood” deter- 
mines the physiological character- 
istics and intellectual capacities of 
individuals; decides the social status 
of individuals and groups in a nation; 
establishes an invariable hierarchy 
among states according to the racial 
“superiority” (or inferiority) of their 
peoples. The “‘blood” hierarchy has 
been used in Germany as a propa- 
gandistic device for justifying the 
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political monopoly of the directorate 
of the Nazi Party. It is now applied 
to the dominated European countries. 
The Nazis graduate the economic 
exploitation, political oppression, and 
social and cultural degradation, ac- 
cording to the position of the various 
peoples in the Nazi determined “‘blood 
hierarchy.’’* The racial interpretation 
of geopolitics has helped the Nazis to 
disguise, justify, and glorify their 
oppressive or destructive actions. 
Neither geography nor laws of growth 
select the “pivot people of the heart- 
lands.” The Nazis appointed them- 
selves as the “master race,” and as 
such rule the non-Nazis in Germany 
and the non-Germans in Europe. 
They used geopolitics in its racial garb 
as a weapon to undermine the political 
and moral resistance of peoples before 
the war; they are employing it now to 
transform Europe intoa Fascist colony. 


UR brief survey of the sociolog- 

ical doctrines implicit in geopol- 
itics shows that they do not present a 
realistic and tenable explanation of 
the interrelation among geographical, 
political, economic, and _ strategic 
factors within and among states. Geo- 
politics has been developed and utilized 
as a means of ideological warfare for 
capitalist or Fascist imperialisms. 
Students instructed in such an im- 
perialistic ideology would tend to 
classify peoples according to some 
superiority scale. They would be 
inclined to accept political oppression 
and economic exploitation as rightful 
means of domination over “inferior” 


‘For a description of this applied “blood 

hierarchy” see aiomes Reveille, The Spoils of 

tag (New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
» ‘1941, PP. 32-90). 
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people. In effect, they would reject 
liberty and equality, the inherent 
principles of democracy. Moreover, 
they would be in danger, as future 
soldiers, of considering themselves as 
members of the ‘“‘master race,’’ and 
thereby underestimating the military 
preparation and fighting capacities of 
their enemies. Finally, if we want to 
utilize the geographical, economic, 
political, and military information 
which strengthened the war machine 
of the Nazis, we must reject geopol- 
itics as a discipline of definite prin- 
ciples. This information must be 
carefully examined, freed from its 
propagandistic elements, incorporated 
into our own experience and ideas, 
and adjusted to our conditions and 
war aims. Ideological warfare is 
different from military warfare. One 
can adopt and defeat an enemy with 
his own technical inventions; but one 
may undermine one’s own home front 
by adopting ideas of the enemy which 
he has devised for our destruction. 
There are two reasons why a uni- 
versity should offer an interdepart- 
mental war course, apart from the 
specific courses in war economics, war 
politics, war sociology, and the like. 
First, students ought to understand 
the past and present activities of the 
belligerents in all their aspects. This 
requires detailed information about 
the war efforts of the fighting powers, 
their human and natural resources as 
well as the character and limitations 
of their war organization. Second, 
students should be well informed 
about the war aims and peace plans of 


‘Eliminating the implicit mythology of geo- 
litics, as F. L. Schuman pie very Current 
istory, Il (May, 1942), pp. 161-65], means 

actually rejecting geopolitics of today. 
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the Allied and Axis powers. A detailed 
discussion of such aims and plans 
should be based upon a broad factual 
knowledge of the causes and historical 
phases of the two world wars. Stu- 
dents ought to be confronted with the 
two main possibilities of a democratic 
or imperialistic peace that the United 
Nations have to face after victory. 
For they should be able to evaluate all 
war measures with regard to the kind 
of peace they imply. In brief, such a 
course, which we may call World 
War II, should help students in under- 
standing the events of the war and 
preparing themselves for tackling the 
problems of the peace. 


OW could such a course be organ- 
ized? What information and 
ideas should properly be included? 
The course should be more descriptive 
than analytical because acknowledged 
principles applicable to the present 
war are not yet available. Neither 
should the course be taught as a his- 
tory of ideas concerning the origin of 
the war. Interpretation of events is 
significant only to those who are 
familiar with the facts themselves. In 
order to have a set of definite prob- 
lems and a frame of reference within 
which they can be discussed, the 
course may well be organized along 
geographical lines.’ Successive terms 
should be devoted to a description of 
data and events of the various con- 
tinents, starting, for instance, with 
Europe and Africa, proceeding to 
Asia, and ending with the Western 
Hemisphere. On this basis, the fol- 
lowing outline for the course War II 
may be suggested: 
5Suggested by my colleague, John D. McGowen. 
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WORLD WAR II 


[. Continental Geographical Features— 


Describing its physiography and cli- 


matic conditions; the size, shape, and 
location of states; the physical, ethno- 
graphic, political boundaries, and 
strategic positions of states. 


graphical elements for fighting on 
land, on sea, and in the air; evaluating 
the natural conditions for troop move- 
ments, supply of material and food, 
special requirements for clothing and 
training of soldiers, and the like 
(topic for a geographer). 

II. The Elements of Flora and Fauna— 
Description of the most important wild 
and domesticated species of animal 
life, their natural and artificial habitats, 
distribution among various states, and 
specialization of animal industries in 
various countries. Description of the 


regions of vegetation, distribution of 


the economic plants and their con- 
tribution to the food supply of various 
countries. Evaluating the specific con- 
tributions of plant and animal species 
to the war effort of various nations 
(topic for botanist and zoologist). 

III, The Natural Resources— 
Concentrating upon the strategic 
materials of a continent, giving their 
geographical distribution, estimated 
deposits, actual output, 
production and exportation before the 


war. Considering the significance of 
those materials for the war effort of 


the various countries, the change in 
control of these materials during the 
war, and their possible contribution 
to its outcome (topic for geologist). 

IV. The Population of the Continent— 
Description of the distribution and 
composition of the population of various 
countries, the relation between persons 
gainfully employed and those enlisted 
in the armed forces, the actual and 
potential labor forces of countries, the 
migration of laborers to defense centers, 





Con- 
sidering the significance of the geo- 


methods of 
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the possibilities of increasing pro- 
duction through use of labor-saving 
devices in industry. Considering the 
methods of re-employing the disem- 
ployed, of training the unemployed, of 
diluting the skilled trades, and of 
placing the formerly nonemployed into 
essential jobs. Evaluating the dangers 
of labor shortage for the outcome of 
the war (topic for a sociologist). 


V. The Transportation System— 


Description of the overland and over- 
sea routes of transportation and com- 
munication before and during the 
war. Considering the measures of 
intercepting and destroying the enemy’s 
means of communication and trans- 
portation, and of destroying the trans- 
portation centers of the enemy through 
“saturation bombing.” Evaluating the 
effect of such measures upon the 
success of military campaigns (topic 
for an expert in transportation). 


VI. The Industries and Trade— 


Description of the setup and regional 
distribution of industries in various 
countries of a continent; presenting the 
measures of transforming the peace 
into a war economy; depicting the 
advantages and shortcomings of the 
various war economies; evaluating 
the possibilities of extending produc- 
tion of war material or of a breakdown 
of the war economy through scarce 
factors of production, overutilization 
of equipment and labor or under- 
consumption of the people (topic for 
an expert in war economics). 


VII. The Political Organization— 


Description of the political status of 
various states, their internal political 
institutions, and the wartime changes 
of the different governmental systems. 
Evaluating these changes with regard to 
obtaining national unity, controlling 
anti-war movements, getting co- 
operation, and intensifying the war 
effort. Discussion of the changes in 
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democracy, the political influence of 
the army, the relation between army 
and party in a dictatorship, and the 
import of political rights for winning 
the war (topic for a political scientist). 

VIII. The Economic Warfare among 

Countries and Continents— 

Description of the international trade 
and exchange relations of countries 
before the war as well as the measures 
of controlling imports, exports and 
exchange rates during the war. Con- 
sidering the measures of economic 
warfare, such as embargoes, govern- 
mental import and export monopolies, 
blockades of continents, freezing of 
foreign funds, utilizing enemy laborers, 
subduing neutral economies. Finally, 
evaluating the measures against eco- 
nomic warfare such as counterblockade, 
sinking of ships, and the like (topic for 
an economist). 

IX. The Ideological 
Belligerents— 
Description of the organizational setup 
and technical means of state propa- 
ganda and their uses at home and 
abroad, examination of the slogans 
used and their implicit ideas, judgment 
of the relative effectiveness of the 
various propaganda techniques and 
slogans and evaluation of their success 
in counteracting new propaganda de- 
vices (topic for a psychologist or a 

political scientist). 

X. Military Warfare Implicit in Major 
Battles— 
Description of the major battles on the 
various continents, their strategic and 
tactical problems as well as the execu- 
tion of the battles by the commanders 
of the Allied and Axis armies. Explana- 
tion of the new weapons, their import 
upon strategy and tactics of a modern 
army, the means of counteracting 


Warfare among 
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these weapons and their relative effec. 
tiveness. Discussion of the problems 
involved in special battle conditions, 
(for example, desert), and how they 
modify the rules of warfare, deploy- 
ment of troops, lines of supply, and 
the like (topic for a military scientist), 

XI. The War Aims of the Belligerents— 
Description of the known war aims of 
the belligerents on a continent, such 
as the forming of new states, their 
territory, economic organization, and 
trading area. Outlining the conditions 
of a democratic or an imperialistic 
peace, and what they mean in terms of 
economic organization, territory, polit- 
ical institutions of states. Discussing 
the forms of international organization 
under conditions of a democratic or 
imperialistic peace, and emphasizing 
the kind of peace we desire. 


HIS suggested outline of a course 

World War II can be reduced or 
enlarged according to the needs of 
institutions and the course of events. 
To administer such a course it is 
required that all teachers agree as to 
the outline of the course, and that 
one staff member is put in charge who 
guides the discussion and supervises 
examinations. Overlapping, or lack 
of integration, may be avoided through 
exchange of lecture notes among 
teachers. Whatever the administra- 
tion of the course, its aim should be 
to show to students how all natural 
and social elements in a nation’s life 
must be utilized for the total war 
effort of our time, and that every bit 
of material, equipment, and human 
energy must contribute to all out 
victory. [Vol. XIV, No. 2] 
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Who Has FailedP 


By EMILY L. STOGDILL 


How the War Has Affected the Lives of Certain Students at 
Obio State University! 


EACHERS, administrative of- 
ficers, and counselors are 
finding themselves faced with 
urgent problems arising out of the 
effect of the war on the educational 
and emotional adjustment of young 
men and women from seventeen to 
twenty-five years of age. A recent 
interview with a Junior in the College 
of Education will illustrate one such 
situation. 

Bob Sullivant? came to the office of 
the writer ostensibly to discuss his 
term paper for a class in which he was 
enrolled. As he left, he remarked 
with an obvious attempt to be casual: 
“By the way, my draft number came 
up recently, but my Draft Board at 
home is going to let me finish the 
present year if it can. That will leave 
me only a year to do when I return, 
if I am so fortunate.” 

“How does this affect your plans in 
other respects?” I asked, thinking 
of the attractive coed to whom 
his engagement had recently been 
announced. 

“It upsets plenty of things for 
me—not that I am unwilling to do 
my patriotic duty,” he added with 


1This article summarizes students’ problems 
gathered in personal interviews, during the winter 
of 1942. 

*The names used are fictitious. 
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feeling. “There’s Marjorie, too, to 
think about. She has the promise of a 
good job as soon as school is out, and 
will be able to take care of herself 
financially. She would be willing to 
continue working even if we were 
married, at least until things are more 
settled. Her parents would be willing 
for us to marry, but I doubt whether 
Dad would give his consent. Since I 
am the only child, I would not like to 
marry without his approval. Mom 
thinks getting married now would be 
a poor idea since I have no income, 
and will have a year of school on my 
return, but she understands how we 
feel, and would be reasonable if we 
decided not to wait. It is all very con- 
fusing. It is mighty hard to know 
what is the right thing to do. I can’t 
study for worrying about it. I would 
like to leave school and get a job 
right now so I could have some life 
with Marjorie before I go to war.” 
More than a hundred and fifty 
unselected students, from Freshmen 
to graduate students, have recently 
talked with the writer in her capacity 
as psychological consultant. Tabu- 
lation reveals that more than three- 
fourths of these men and women dis- 
cussed from one to twelve problems 
each, growing out of the war directly. 
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In intelligence the group is well above 
average for the University as a whole. 
In no instance did the counselor dis- 
cuss the subject of war until it had 
first been brought up by the student. 
The men mentioned their own war 
participation as their major worry, as 
would be expected. The women 
reacted most actively to the war 
status of brothers, friends, and sweet- 
hearts. The reactions of both men 
and women were far more compli- 
cated, however, than mere fear of 
death or dislike of separation, as the 
following quotations will indicate: 


“T cannot think what we ought to do, 
everything is so uncertain.” 

“No girl complicates my picture, 
thank God.” 

“Should I stay in school as long as I 
can, or should I enlist now while I may 
have some choice of service?” 

“T keep thinking I will just kill myself 
and get it over with.” 

“Should I continue in the course I have 
started, or change to one that will be 
more related to war needs?” 

“If I give up summer employment to 
attend school in all four quarters in order 
to complete my degree before I am 
drafted, how will I support myself?” 

“Should I marry the girl I have been 
engaged to for four years, or wait until 
I return from Service?” 

“My Draft Board has deferred me 
because of physical disability, and now I 
find myself feeling inferior to other men. 
It affects my social life. I feel that 
people are looking at me.” 

“Why get educated or do anything if 
we are going to be wiped out either in 
the army, or at home in civilian warfare?” 

“My family will not let me marry my 
boy friend now that he is in the Navy, 
because they say all sailors are fickle.” 


One young woman was experiencing 
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all the confusions of the newly rich 
at a time when most of her friends 
were faced with unusual financial 
stringency. Her father was making 
more money in a defense industry 
than the family had enjoyed for years, 
Other students whose fathers were in 
defense work in munitions plants suf. 
fered from fears of sabotage or 
accidents in these factories. 

Financial problems seemed, how- 
ever, less important than those in- 
volving human relationships. Possible 
privations were mentioned in sur- 
prisingly few cases. Loss of accus- 
tomed luxuries was mentioned but 
without any particular intensity of 
feeling, rather as something to which 
adjustment would have to be made as 
time passed. Some concern was ex- 
pressed that rationing of tires and 
other war priorities might affect the 
employment of older men in families, 
but from the morale angle rather than 
from the financial one. Concern was 
expressed frequently at the emotional 
reaction of mothers and fathers and 
other older members of families to the 
draft status of sons. 


ERTAIN positive or desirable 
effects of war were mentioned. 

A number of students indicated that 
they were more interested in current 
affairs than before, or were reading 
more widely than had been their 
previous custom. Some felt that they 
had improved their knowledge of 
peoples and faraway places. Others 
had begun to face reality as never 
before. Increased feelings of patriot- 
ism and of appreciation of democracy 
were reported by a number of students. 
In the field of love and marriage 
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there was a great diversity of prob- 
lems grouped around the difficulties 
of decision about entering marriage, 
becoming engaged, remaining engaged 
for the duration, and maintaining the 
moral ideals and practices of peace- 
time. Some of the men worried about 
the moral temptations of army life. 
Moral standards were being ques- 
tioned by the women in view of 
feelings aroused by seeing their 
friends leave home for active service, 
possibly never to return. Several 
raised questions indicating that they 
were considering whether, in view of 
possible sudden and violent destruc- 
tion of civilians in the present type of 
warfare, one should not live each day 
for itself, rather than in the light of 
the “long view.” One girl expressed 
relief that the war had called away a 
man with whom she had been con- 
ducting a not too savory affair, thus 
actually relieving her of a moral 
conflict. 

It is too early in the war for the 
effect of casualties to be very apparent, 
although one graduate woman had 
lost a son in an aviation crash. Death 
and possible crippling were occasion- 
ally referred to by both men and 
women, but without very deep emo- 
tion, and as something to be faced 
in the far distant future, if at all. 


HAT amazed me most was 

the submissive attitude that 
characterized the entire group. Not a 
single mention was made of hatred 
for the aggressive principles under- 
lying the attitudes of Germany and 
Japan, nor any deep feeling about the 
world situation. Confusion, distress, 
emotional blocking, worry, resigna- 
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tion, making the best of an admittedly 
unpleasant situation, careful personal 
planning, regret, duty, patriotism, 
enthusiasm for democracy, fear of 
coming tragedy were prevailing reac- 
tions. Hope and some expectancy 
that America must win victory and go 
back to the world as it was “before 
Hitler” seemed to be their conception 
of the longed-for outcome which 
drives on our intense efforts to defeat 
the Axis. Not a single student men- 
tioned any other result of the war, nor 
any plans for the peace to follow, nor 
expressed any concern as to what 
would be the responsibility of the 
United States when we are finally 
victorious. 

It is not characteristic of the spirit 
of youth to hold such a set of negative 
ideals. These attitudes are more like 
those usually imputed to the senile, or 
to those who have been reared in an 
overcautious and decadent society. 
For college students who can tear up 
goal posts and carry them all over a 
large city, who drive hundreds of 
miles in the most decrepit wrecks of 
cars to support their teams, who are 
like an avalanche let loose on the 
slightest provocation, attitudes such 
as these about the world situation can 
mean only one thing: miseducation or 
a total lack of education about world 
affairs. Who is responsible? 

The local student paper, the Lan- 
tern, carried an editorial during the 
spring under the title “Pearl Harbor 
Is No Isolated Incident,” which is 
quoted here with permission: 


This war may be lost in the classrooms 
of the nation. For twenty years edu- 
cators have been filling us full of pap. 
They have written their learned treatises 
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dissecting civilization and interpreting 
history. They have synthesized history 
into nonsense. They have talked about 
progress when civilization, itself, was 
disintegrating; they have spoken of 
economic dislocations when the very 
moral structure of the world was being 
broken down. 

Now we may lose this war because 
we cannot understand it. ... The 
American people just won’t be stirred up 
to emotional pitch. They must under- 
stand this war to feel it. And unless they 
feel it deeply, it may not be won. 

“Remember Pearl Harbor” is an 
example [of] a slogan [which] not only tells 
us nothing, it blinds our understanding, 
implies that this is a simple war of 
aggression, that we are the unprepared 
victims of a treachery that was incon- 
ceivable before December 7. And yet 
all the time we were living in a world in 
which treachery was a byword. 

Pearl Harbor is no isolated incident. 
It is just one of a series of villainies 
which until now we have chosen to ignore. 
The universities are coresponsible with 
the nation’s leaders for such a lack 
of understanding. We have been mis- 
educating ourselves.® 


The reader will note that the 
student editor attacks the very point 
of view which the present study finds 
characteristic of the student group 
under discussion. He agrees that the 
viewpoint is widespread on the cam- 
pus and of ominous significance. Our 
student sample certainly was not 
made up of pacifists or conscientious 
objectors, since this viewpoint was 
mentioned in fewer than one per cent 
of the interviews. The writer is 
forced to the conclusion that the 
sample has sufficient validity to jus- 
tify the belief that the university 

3Uhl, James J. Lantern, April 7, 1942. 
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along with other American schools of 
higher education is failing to take 
proper responsibility for teaching and 
stimulating more active attitudes and 
participation in world affairs. 


HEN these paragraphs were 

discussed with a class of 35 
students, they thought that the sam- 
pling was entirely representative. They 
were outspoken in feeling that some- 
thing needed to be done. They 
questioned at first whether teaching 
militarism or pacifism was _ the 
answer. As the discussion progressed, 
they realized that the problem was 
far from being as simple as that. They 
expressed need for leadership in real- 
izing their world citizenship, and for 
thinking through a sound basis for 
international relationships, present 
and future. 

They concluded that the only way 
we can win this war is to have a big 
motive, and an enthusiasm for a 
cause more significant than mere sur- 
vival or return to the isolationism of 
our past and present thinking. They 
questioned whether our fighting 
strength is the only thing we have to 
contribute to progress. They asked 
what it means if our way of life is 
worth defending for ourselves alone, 
but is not worth sharing with others. 

America, particularly American 
youth, must have a crusading spirit, a 
goal. It must have leadership in 
shaking off its confusions and _ its 
inhibitions against taking an aggres- 
sive stand in combating injustice, 
treachery, and unprovoked attack. 
If the universities fail to help students 
to define—yes, even to perceive such 
a goal, education will have proved a 
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traitor to its purpose. Men who are 
old enough to bear arms are mature 
enough to think about the essentials 
of building world peace and world 
democracy. 

Students are not to be blamed for 
their present attitudes. They think 
as they have been taught to think. 
Schools have taken leadership in the 
years since the First World War 
in teaching submissive, nonresistive 
attitudes, and ineffectual and un- 
realistic ideals of democracy and 
world citizenship. 

We must teach young men and 
women not to be afraid to feel, to 
espouse a cause, to be partisan with 
all their hearts and strength. We 
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must act rapidly and sincerely. Our 
task and theirs only begins with the 
winning of this war. We can win only 
in the name of a world program for 
world freedom, world justice, world 
citizenship. We dare not continue 
miseducating our students. There are 
times for cool intellectual considera- 
tion. There are also times for right- 
eous indignation and for action. We 
must free the spirit of youth for a 
crusade, not in the name of hatred of 
people, but in the name of preserving 
a way of life that is more important 
than the life of any single individual 
or group of individuals. We must 
help them think and plan the world 


order we are fighting to establish. 
[Vol. XIV, No. 2] 








Humanize the University 


By BERNARD E. MELAND 


To Bring the Student into Active Relation with the 
Thrilling Human Adventure 


DUCATORS have realized for 
HK =: time now that the uni- 

versity lacks a center; that its 
emphases are distributed over many 
unrelated areas, giving the effect of 
diversity rather than university. To 
correct this condition, some of our 
educational leaders have advocated 
the reorganization of the curriculum 
along medieval lines, making meta- 
physics once again its center. The 
difficulties with this suggestion have 
already been enumerated; but quite 
apart from the general run of criticisms 
which protest against the return to a 
dogmatic conception of learning, the 
real difficulty lies in its artificiality. 
To arbitrarily lift one department 
of study above all others and expect 
the others to fall into line or into 
proper relation is to expect a mech- 
anism suddenly to take on the 
characteristics of a living organism. 
Painting eyes and ears and nose on 
the head of a puppet will not endow 
it with a nervous system or cause it 
to walk and talk. 

Instead of trying to integrate a 
university through mere theoretical 
reconstruction, we need to discover 
what actually does belong at the 
center of educational effort, whatever 
the department of study might be. 
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If we find that and lift it to its 
proper place in the curriculum, it will 
draw other activities of the university 
around itself quite naturally, and 
thus give focus to the university 
as a whole. 

Where can we find such a loadstone 
in education? One way to answer 
this question is to ask a more simple 
one: What, taken in the large, is the 
chief end of modern man? It is to 
bring his individual span of life to 
completion with some measure of sig- 
nificance. This fulfillment of human 
life for each one is a_ corporate 
process. No one person can attain 
significance apart from relations with 
people and events which give meaning 
to his existence. This all boils down 
to saying that the social reality most 
indispensable to man is the com- 
munity. One may think in large 
social terms about the nation and a 
world society; but the living, physical 
person stands rooted in some regional 
group life or community. 

Important as the community is to 
individual men and women, it has 
been woefully neglected by them. 
Some communities have never got 
beyond the first essentials of a neigh- 
borhood: a general store with a gas 
station and post office attached, a 
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church, and a school. Others have 
added a library and a few more 
stores; and when business has become 
prosperous, they have brought in a 
Rexal drugstore and a hotel coffee 
shop with ebonized counter and 
upholstered stools. Lives planted 
here may vegetate and thicken their 
stalk; but rarely, if ever, will they 
come into bloom. 

The cities prospered because of 
these impoverished villages and 
towns. Nosooner had youths finished 
school, than they thumbed their 
way to the city to get a job and to 
start on acareer. If they were lucky 
enough to go on to college, they 
remained away after college as well 
except for an occasional visit with 
the folks. In time they married, 
settled down in a suburb, and grad- 
ually reconstructed the semblance of 
community life. But they were not 
rooted. They could not be; for the 
soil that contained their amputated 
roots lay fallow along some paved 
highway with possibly a few shacks 
and a gas station near by. 


HIS state of affairs will not last 

another generation if present 
promises of regional growth are ful- 
filled. We are witnessing in many 
areas of modern life what amounts to 
a renascence of the local community 
as a center of human concern. The 
arts have become conscious of the 
region. Music has discovered it, too. 
Literature, for some time now having 
first displayed its destitution, has 
concerned itself with reviving the 
small village. But more effective 
than any of these are the experi- 
ments in community engineering 
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issuing from some state universities 
and from others privately endowed. 
The University of Michigan projects, 
led by Howard Y. McClusky, have 
achieved nation-wide prominence be- 
cause of results in Branch County, 
Dowagiac and Hartland, Michigan. 
The sociology department of the 
University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, headed by Howard 
Odum, has been accomplishing similar 
results in communities of the South 
through extension work. The agrarian 
movement in the South, which first 
appeared as a literary interest center- 
ing in Vanderbilt University, has of 
late been taking on serious social 
import as a folk revival among 
agricultural towns. More recently 
Stanford University, through its 
department of education, has been 
reaching out into community life. 
There is nascent here a movement 
of life which could assume the pro- 
portions of the folk movement in the 
time of St. Francis of Assisi, when 
religion left the cloister and took 
residence as a popular faith in the 
great cathedrals, built by common 
men. Will these regional trends, 
looking toward the resourcing of 
communities, attain such significance 
in our day? That all depends. And 
it depends greatly, I think, upon 
what the universities do with it. 
So far a few of them have made it a 
prominent part of their extension 
activity in the form of adult educa- 
tion. In one or two of these centers, 
however, the prospects have seemed 
so promising that the administrations 
have wondered if it might not become 
more than a side show. 

What if this community move- 
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ment should become the center of the 
modern university? The suggestion 
is sO upsetting on first mention 
that nothing but the exclamation, 
“Impossible!” or a shrug of the 
shoulders seems a proper reply. But 
the question is pertinent. Did not 
the universities of the Middle Ages 
embrace the Franciscan movement? 
Not only did some of them embrace 
it; but more were started by it. It is 
not a new thing for the university to 
be interested in the community. 
The most vital periods of higher 
education have been those times when 
issues of great moment have united 
laymen and university lecturers, and 
brought them side by side in a com- 
mon cause. Laymen, awakened by 
practical exigencies with curiosity 
and a zeal to learn, have fired the 
school men with a new kind of 
intellectual passion, born of the need 
of the moment and the vision of its 
human worth. In such times, gowns 
and the airy manners of classrooms 
have given way before processions of 
a more earnest sort. 

What would a university be like 
were it to embrace such a vision of 
its function? For a time it would be 
bedlam, no doubt. No university in 
its present state would be ready 
to undertake such a venture. To 
embrace it wholeheartedly would 
require a transformation so complete, 
that neither administration and fac- 
ulty nor students could adjust to the 
turmoil. But the change need not be 
that abrupt. Universities vary in 
fixity of structure and tradition. 
Some are so completely committed to 
traditional conditions of learning by 
endowments, that they could not 
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alter their course materially were 
they of a mind to do so. And many 
would not be so minded. Some, on 
the other hand, are still in a formative 
stage, reluctant to follow established 
lines; yet without a sufficiently defined 
new objective to point a new course. 
These institutions might well con- 
sider the possibilities of becoming a 
community-centered university. 


HAT, then, would a university 

be like were it to embrace this 
vision? It would differ from the 
present form of university in three 
respects at least: First, it would 
extend its educational resources and 
facilities more directly to the com- 
munity, somewhat as is being done at 
present through extension divisions 
only with fuller scope and with more 
conscious co-operation with the com- 
munity. Second, it would open its 
doors to adults along with the young. 
It would cease thinking of itself as a 
place where young minds are taught 
and become a center of learning for 
the whole community. In so doing 
it might recover some of the depth 
and purpose which universities origi- 
nally had at their inception. Third, 
it would broaden its educational 
objective, placing preparation for 
participating adequately in the cul- 
tural experience of the community 
above development of professional 
proficiency. 

The last step would require more 
fundamental changes in educational 
procedure than the other two. What 
would be involved in this trans- 
formation? It would amount to a 
shift from an emphasis upon liveli- 
hood to a more genuine concern for 
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the art of living within a common- 
wealth. This would mean that acquir- 
ing insight and capacity to participate 
imaginatively and co-operatively in 
the common task of resourcing the 
community would take precedence 
over learning a craft or a profession. 
It would mean providing the kind 
of instruction that would prepare 
persons for participating as leaders 
and members of the community 
instead of leaders merely of institu- 
tions in the community. Higher 
education has concerned itself only 
mildly with this more total task 
of educating people to relate their 
crafts and institutions to the larger, 
community goals. It has, instead, 
been preoccupied with specialized 
preparation, training young men in 
business schools to take up careers in 
business, developing pleaders of law 
in law schools, teachers of schools 
in graduate schools of education, 
and ministers and administrators of 
churches in seminaries and graduate 
schools of religion. 

When the university has turned 
from professional education to pre- 
pare students to engage in research 
and creative scholarship, it has gen- 
erally developed scholars for the 
university. Specialization in these 
various fields must not be abandoned. 
Developing competent leaders of 
society’s major institutions may not 
be neglected. But the pursuit of 
specialization and the preparation 
of institutional leaders without regard 
for the human setting in which these 
shall perform can only lead to the 
halfhearted, disjointed, impoverished 
corporate life we have witnessed in 
America through all these years of 
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university education. Effectively to 
contribute to the resourcing of the 
community, the university must cease 
being primarily institution-minded, 
and become community-minded. It 
must temper its preoccupation with 
the part, so as to envisage its relation 
to the whole. 


UPPOSE, then, the university 

should see the error of its way and 
become concerned with this broad 
human end of education. What then? 
How would it transcend its depart- 
mental policy? Details aside, the 
general problem is one of creating a 
focus for these many specialized 
areas of study. That center should 
be the study of the community as a 
primary center of human culture. 
The paucity of cultural resources in 
the average community should be 
made a common concern to students, 
whatever their professional interest. 
The causes of this condition should be 
another matter of inquiry. How 
intelligent and responsible people can 
co-operate within a community to 
awaken its members to its creative 
possibilities opens a further problem. 
Perhaps basic to all is some con- 
ception of what a_ well-resourced 
community might be. To achieve 
this broad, human end requires some- 
thing more than a chastened and 
responsible attitude; it requires a 
grasp of human values which will 
produce broad-gauge, sensitive minds, 
capable of discerning and appreciating 
the good life in its most ample sense. 
Moral earnestness and a concern for 
citizenship, while important, are not 
adequate. There must be, in addi- 
tion, a capacity to carry into the 
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community the cherished elements of 
the world’s culture. 

How to give to the educational 
process this deeper, cultural quality is 
a problem that, as yet, no one has 
solved. President Hutchins and his 
colleagues are convinced that it 
can be accomplished by concentra- 
tion upon the classics in philosophy 
and literature in the undergraduate 
liberal-arts college. That acquaint- 
ance with this heritage will enrich the 
mind and awaken in it an interest in 
the higher pursuits of mankind, I 
have no doubt. What is not quite 
convincing is the expectation that a 
mind disciplined and cultured in this 
individualistic and rational sense will 
be any more inclined to contribute 
to the culture of the community than 
the professional student who has not 
read Shakespeare or Plato. 

The problem seems to me to be one 
of bringing the student into live 
relation with this thrilling human 
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adventure which has captured the 
imagination of the regionalists in art 
and education; of confronting him 
with the possibility of creating out of 
hamstrung communities, a cultural 
center in which human life can fulfill 
itself. All the Shakespeare and Plato 
he can get in college will stand him in 
good stead, but he needs more than 


acquaintance with tradition. He 
needs sensitivity to high human 
values wherever they are found, 


whether in books, in music, in paint- 
ing, in architecture, in people, or in 
nature. And he needs this sensitivity 
not as a thing to enjoy, but as a 
propulsion toward the search for 
significance in his own life and in the 
human community. 

The more vivid and compelling the 
university can make this corporate 
quest for significance, the more 
effectually it will be doing its job of 
humanizing society and, incidentally, 


of humanizing itself. 
[Vol. XIV, No. 3] 
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Can the Educator Be Re-Educated?r 


By NEIL E. STEVENS 


A Consideration of the Importance of Subject-Matter 


FTER twenty-three years, dur- 
A ing which my chief contacts 
with universities were not 
always too successful attempts to 
utilize their products, in 1936 I 
returned to teaching. Because of 
my long absence from teaching, 
refamiliarizing myself included the 
“auditing” of a number of ele- 
mentary courses in varied fields and 
some reading of and listening to 
professional educationists. In passing 
on some of the results of my observa- 
tions, I ask the reader to remember 
that I write subject to correction, 
for this is certainly not my field 
of specialization. 

Among other things, it appears 
that at least some of the more 
progressive educational psychologists 
are renewing their faith in transfer of 
training, and now again believe in the 
utility of what used to be called 
mental discipline. If I remember 
correctly, the possibility of both used 
to be categorically denied thirty 
years ago. To be sure, this present 
faith is not so all-inclusive as its 
predecessor. Rather definite limits 
are indicated for ready transfer. 
Nevertheless there seems to be some- 
thing very close to a direct reversal of 
opinion on this all-important question. 

One hears much now of “function” 
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and “functional approach”—terms 
that seem to involve somewhat varied 
concepts. Some insist that a main 
purpose of education is to train the 
mind to function more effectively, 
and that education is concerned with 
mental functions, acts, or abilities. 
One finds, also, a frank—even an 
enthusiastic—admission that educa- 
tion attempts to contribute to the 
student’s preparation for the situa- 
tions and activities of everyday life. 
Another major desideratum is to 
provide for the integration of human 
knowledge and experience; that is, to 
establish for the student the essential 
unity of all learning. 

All this sounds like exceedingly 
good news to teachers of science. 
The teacher of an applied phase of 
science is frankly engaged in attempt- 
ing to contribute to the student’s 
preparation for life, not merely as a 
specialist but as an intelligent citizen. 
In the practice of almost any phase 
of applied science it is impossible to 
forget the essential unity of all 
learning—indeed, of all human effort. 
In an applied field there is possible 
no other approach than the “func- 
tional,” if I understand the term 
correctly. 

Finally, unless transfer of train- 
ing actually and frequently occurs, 
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teachers of applied science are cer- 
tainly wasting a good share of their 
time. No one knows better than 
they do that the problems which they 
are now discussing may disappear or 
become unimportant, and that some 
of the solutions, now the best they 
have to offer, will soon prove inade- 
quate. Mr. Whetzel, of Cornell, is 
quoted as saying to successive classes 
in Elementary Plant Pathology, “‘90 
per cent of what I tell you may be 
wrong.” Whether he ever said it or 
not, it is largely true and sounds like 
him. Unless the men being trained 
now can use that training in finding 
new solutions for new problems, they 
are less capable and less well trained 
than their predecessors. 


ERTAINLY, on the basis of 
these common aims, we might 
well expect from the educationists 
wholehearted endorsement of inte- 
grated, specialized courses in applied 
fields of science as the most suitable 
means of attaining the highly desir- 
able ends they have listed. On the 
contrary, as tools useful in attaining 
these ends, many of the educationists 
discard, indeed specifically exclude, 
technical, vocational, and professional 
training, all specialized education and 
concentration in narrow fields of 
knowledge, and would substitute 
therefor what are called “general” 
courses. I am not at all sure that 
this is a wise choice, and I am 
becoming increasingly fearful that we 
teachers of special subjects may be 
largely to blame for it. 
One major reason alleged for the 
rejection of material belonging to the 
classes just indicated appears to be 
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the fear that zealous teachers of such 
subjects may become interested in 
the subject-matter to such a degree 
that they will give it too much 
attention and the student too little, 
Undoubtedly we have enthused a 
good deal over the importance of the 
subjects we teach, over their intrinsic 
worth, their utility, and their absorb. 
ing interest. But all the time we knew 
we were teaching students, and we 
assumed the educationists knew it 
also. Obviously, the student should 
come first in our attention; obviously, 
also, the less one teaches the less 
danger there is of becoming really 
interested in the subject, but there 
must be wiser ways of assuring first 
place to the student than diluting or 
diffusing the material taught. 

A second reason for the educa- 
tionists’ rejection of courses with 
readily unified subject-matter seems 
to be the conviction that these units 
are artificial and do not represent 
“problem areas.” It is suggested 
that our present separation of the 
sciences is a recent and artificial 
thing, something developed in the 
nineteenth century in response to 
some concept of the structure of the 
universe, or of a system of the 
sciences. We and our immediate 
predecessors may well be to blame for 
this. We have put a lot of emphasis 
on what we called “classification” 
of sciences. 

I was taught and may have believed 
that biology is a science of life and 
includes numerous divisions, such as, 
botany, physiology, and zoology. His- 
torically, of course, the exact opposite 
seems to have been the case. One 
of man’s basic problems through the 
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ages has been how to get along with 
and get the most out of plants. 
This is a very old and very important 
problem area. It may be literally 
true that to the angiosperm seed 
more than to any other structure the 
economic evolution of the human 
race is due. From this struggle and 
within this problem area developed 
what we call the science of botany. 
Meanwhile, man was slowly learning 
how to get along with animals, which 
he could scarcely have conceived of 
as related to plants; and no doubt 
he soon became conscious, probably 
uncomfortably conscious, of smaller 
moving things that seemed to him 
neither plants nor animals. 

It is interesting to note that 
neither the word Jdiology nor the 
concept of biology as a science of life 
appeared until 1802; we in science 
remember that it was not until 1861 
that Max Schultze first recognized 
the identity of animal “‘sarcode”’ and 
vegetable “protoplasm.” I am con- 
vinced now that the reason that 
courses in biology have so often 
failed is the same that makes 
biological societies and unions of 
biological societies so hard to keep 
alive. Namely, that they represent 
artificial syntheses with no natural 
foundation in our minds and lives. 
Yet a synthesis of botany, ento- 
mology, physiology, and zoology really 
should be easy compared with what 
some of our associates are asked to 
undertake. 

During the year just past I have 
watched at close range while four 
able men tried to produce something 
teachable with material drawn from 
astronomy, chemistry, geology, and 





physics. The results were interesting 
and instructive, but my own con- 
clusion is that what they were under- 
taking was not much easier than 
would have been an attempt to teach 
simultaneously the rudiments of 
French, German, Italian, and Span- 
ish.1 Of course, all science like all 
knowledge has a fundamental unity, 
but no one, at least outside institu- 
tions for the insane, tries to think of 
it all at once. Each of us thinks of a 
special field of interest and then re- 
lates it to other fields at as many points 
as his particular mind can grasp. 


HAT, the reader may fairly 

ask, has all this to do with 
my topic, with the sometimes highly 
specialized, technical, often useful, and 
always absorbingly interesting subject- 
matter which most science teachers are 
paid to teach? Merely this: I am 
rapidly reaching the conclusion, by 
no means new, though it is new to 
me, that in just such subject-matter 
the educators of the future may well 
find the real material for their func- 
tional approach, for training the 
minds of their students and acquaint- 
ing them with some of the essentials 
of the integration of human knowledge 
and experience. 

Of course I might just go ahead 
and assert this as something of which 
I was entirely convinced. That seems 
to be the one effective way of getting 
opinions taken seriously. On the 
other hand, my training leads me to 
lean rather toward the experimental 
method. If we or any of us could 


1This sentence was written with the thought 
that it expressed the height of the ridiculous. 
I have since learned that just such courses have 
been attempted. 
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find an open-minded educational 
psychologist with some time and a 
little money, I believe a series of 
experiments could be set up to 
measure the actual utility as educa- 
tional material of so specialized a 
field as economic entomology, for 
example, as compared with what is 
called biology. 

After this time and money had 
been spent we might find, as all of 
us have found so many times in our 
own work, that the experiments had 
not been well planned, or that we 
could not interpret our results. Or 
we might find that these specialized 
fields were not particularly suitable 
as material for general education. 
On the other hand, my observations 
during the past three years have led 
me to believe that there is a fair 
chance, a whole lot better chance 
than some of our own experiments 
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have of success, that our experi- 
menters might conclude that they 
had been rejecting the very best 
material for their educational pur- 
poses. If so it would not be the 
first time in recorded history that 
the stone which the builders at first 
rejected became finally the head of 
the corner. 

After all, few of us are Mark 
Hopkinses, and our classes are not 
made up exclusively of Bacons, Dar- 
wins, and Newtons. At least the 
subject-matter of our courses is 
teachable, is unified and compre- 
hensible within a reasonable time by 
fairly good minds. Weare, of course, 
not merely teachers of plant pathology, 
but students, as well. Probably this 
very fact leads us inevitably to 
question seriously whether it is pos- 
sible for a man to teach a subject 


that he cannot even study. 
[Vol. XIV, No. 2} 
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That No Foot Shall Slide 


By THOMAS M. MAHER 


Responsibilities of the Colleges in Preadmission Guidance 


ACH year thousands of men 
H, and women fresh from their 

exposure to a higher education 
storm the gates of industry and the 
professions, or the offices of educators 
who will pass on their fitness for 
further exposure. Each one of them 
has at hand, or at call, a document 
containing at least the unsifted evi- 
dences of his achievements, and a 
cryptic phrase—“honorable dismissal 
granted.” Statistics do not tell us, 
but from an inspection of those 
transcripts which pass across an ad- 
missions officer’s desk it is safe to 
assume that few, if any, bear any real 
indication that would warrant the 
statement from the certifying college— 
“honorable admission granted.” 

There can be no question that in 
the past score of years and before, our 
colleges and high schools have made 
determined efforts to single out those 
who should go to college and those 
who should not. Our shelves of edu- 
cational literature are bulging with 
reports, studies, and proposals which 
may guide us to guide our youth. 
Through the welter of a considerable 
portion of this literature it is inescap- 
able that we should ask to whom 
might guidance be better given, to the 
guider or to the youth who seeks it. 

With many notable exceptions the 
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writings on admission to college would 
seem to center themselves on the 
means at hand by which the college 
might better select those who seek 
entrance. We see criteria set up that 
will invite or exclude, that classify 
and group by abilities and deficiencies, 
and, in our larger institutions partic- 
ularly, we find agencies that will check 
and sort the needs as well as the 
abilities of the newcomers and direct 
them accordingly within, and some- 
times without, the institution. We 
know with a moral certainty that all 
colleges and universities, large and 
small, are making determined efforts 
to select their students. Our question 
then is not how much or how well this 
operation is carried out. It is this, 
Are they helping the student to select 
the college? 

It would seem that all schools and 
their officers agree that the technique 
by which they acquaint the applicant 
with their institution is one cloaked 
with the most serious of responsibil- 
ities. Yet so often we find that the 
school’s curriculum is presented to 
the inquiring applicant in the pattern 
of cut-rate drug salesmanship: “The 
brand we offer is ‘just as good’ as the 
kind you really wanted.” Call it what 
you may: recruiting, “college choosing 
day,” campus tours, or that all- 
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embracing term, “public relations.” 
Can pennants, football movies, pep 
meetings, and campus views take 
precedence over a serious effort to 
acquaint the prospective students 
with the educational advantages and 
the goals to be achieved? If these are 
to supersede an attempt to correlate 
the youth’s needs with the facilities 
at hand, then the college might well go 
all the way and prepare posters depict- 
ing the school’s founding father in the 
best possible Uncle Sam pose of Army 
recruiting posters and include the 
caption, ““We want you.” 


E CANNOT blink in the glare 
of the economic and social neces- 
sities about us. Higher institutions 
do not exist by the prayerful encour- 
agement of their alumni or the public 
at large. However much our idealists 
and visionary scholars may wince at 
the thought, the American college 
depends on the coin of the realm for 
its continued existence quite as does 
any single member of the staff that 
forms a part of the institution. The 
student, with his ability to contribute 
materially to the enterprise, is becom- 
ing as important a factor in those 
institutions that shudder at diminish- 
ing endowment returns as he is in 
those schools where benefactors have 
also diminished, or have never existed. 
So, when we consider the selection of 
the student and the degree to which 
his needs can be satisfied by some 
particular college, we must bear in 
mind that we are asking a sacrifice by 
the college in behalf of the ideal 
of its existence—the training and 
guidance of youth. 
The guidance programs of our 
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high schools, in their most recent 
stages of development, are the bright. 
est rays to shine through the clouds of 
confusion and adolescent misinforma. 
tion. There can be no question that 
the increasing demand for trained 
guidance officers is producing the re. 
sult of better directed graduates from 
high school. The testing programs, 
interviews, cumulative records and 
the scientific interpretation of the evi- 
dence they present are bound to save 
many a youth from the floundering 
and maladjustment he might other- 
wise experience. But can the colleges 
afford to sit back and applaud these 
splendid results? Can they point 
with bloated pride to the fact that 
they trained those guidance officers— 
so all is well? Or might it not be the 
wiser, though humbler, part of valor 
to admit that, by and large, the 
college has not been pulling its oar. 
At this point, I am sure, the reader 
will call to mind the glowing examples 
of guidance in our colleges. He will 
cite the Ohio plan as a state-wide 
venture to assist the student in his 
college selection. He will cite any 
number of college-choosing plans and 
any number of programs which col- 
leges have utilized to assist the 
prospective students. And finally, he 
will call upon the admitted fact that 
an overwhelming majority of our 
colleges have smoothly functioning 
guidance programs within, achieving 
splendid results. In the face of all the 
glowing evidence of preadmissions 
guidance in our colleges the literature 
fails to show that any preponderance 
of the colleges in the United States 
are more concerned that the high- 
school graduate select the right college 
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than they are over the fact that he fit 
into the pattern of their own educa- 
tional curriculum. The existence of a 
guidance program for the students 
within the college is a feature that is 
really beside the point so far as pre- 
admissions are concerned. However 
effective and comprehensive the pro- 
gram may be, it may only serve to 
make the best of a poor beginning. 
Unless the student has received the 
best possible advice in the selection of 
his college and type of education, the 
finest college-guidance program in the 
land only serves to guide a boy or girl 
who might better be guided in some 
other institution fitted to his needs. 
Perhaps in such instances rebabdilita- 
tion might be a more sincere term 
than guidance. 

The first steps to a correct approach 
begin in the high schools. On this 
point there is universal agreement. 
Actually, the high schools do counsel 
on the advisability of going to college 
but not to the degree we might expect. 
As a matter of fact, in the larger 
schools where we might expect to 
find a higher degree of organization 
and efficiency there is a smaller pro- 
portion of the student body advised 
on the subject of continuing their 
education. This, however, is not the 
point of our argument. It is the 
advice that is actually given that 
most interests us. When a student 
has been definitely classified as ‘‘col- 
lege material,” and has been told as 
much, the real work has only begun. 
There are no doubt a score of colleges 
from which he can choose, but only a 
small few that could possibly meet his 
academic, economic, and vocational 
(if we may use this word in its broader 
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meaning) needs. Until it can be 
shown, therefore, that such informa- 
tion is provided as part of the advice 
on going to college, it is questionable 
that any advice on the subject be given. 


N ADDITION to the common sense 

and training which mark the guid- 
ance officer; in addition to thescholastic 
averages, personality ratings, cumu- 
lative records, and occupational in- 
formation, he should have information 
concerning college opportunities at 
arm’s length, if not at finger tip. Col- 
leges welcome the opportunity to add 
another name to their permanent 
mailing lists of catalogues. A letter 
of inquiry to the registrar or admis- 
sions officer is his cue to be helpful by 
return mail if not by ready visit. 
There is no excuse for lack of informa- 
tion on all of the colleges that might 
serve a given area. Lack of interest, 
misplaced emphasis, or perhaps un- 
conscious prejudice is at the core. 
Armed with such information the 
guidance officer can then set in motion 
the current of ideas that will guide the 
student through the maze of circulars, 
catalogues, pep meetings, and college- 
choosing programs that beset him, and 
will save him from a choice guided 
by his emotions or by his classmates’ 
selections. 

It is not our contention that each 
high-school boy or girl be told that 
this or that particular college is the 
only suitable one. By all means, No! 
When his aptitudes are reasonably 
determined a grouping of all the col- 
leges which might provide what he 
needs should be made up for him and 
his parents, without favor to the local 
institution, the principal’s college, or 
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loyalty to the “old school tie.”” Local 
men who have been trained in the 
student’s chosen profession or occu- 
pation are flattered by the opportu- 
nity to discuss with him the merits 
of the college and profession he might 
have selected. And, if available, an 
officer or director of a society of pro- 
fessional men or women could provide 
advice as solid as bedrock. These and 
many others are the tools with which 
a secondary school can mold intelli- 
gent consumers of higher education. 


HE college is faced with a task 

that can be much less objective 
than that of the high school. It is 
difficult, yet so often necessary, to tell 
an applicant that however gifted he 
may be, none the less he belongs else- 
where. All the tests ever devised, all 
the counseling techniques and _ indi- 
vidual attention will seldom find an 
engineer in a language scholar, any 
more than it will find black in white. 
In the majority of cases these apti- 
tudes are relatively discernible if 
proper techniques are employed. We 
have already discussed their use by 
the high school. The colleges have 
better opportunities to employ them 
and are morally obliged to use them 
if true education is their goal. No 
college has the right to accept a boy 
or girl and by so doing warp a future 
usefulness with a career least fitted for 
the student’s capacities. 

The college will no doubt advance 
the argument that its particular type 
of education is more essential to the 
student’s well-rounded development, 
spiritually and culturally, than any 
considerations of occupational prep- 
aration. To this we submit, com- 
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pletely and wholeheartedly; but at all 
times we recognize that for the over. 
whelming majority of our college 
graduates the preparation for material 
security is a component of spir- 
itual and cultural maturity. Whether 
the distinction be creed, scholastic 
merit, prominence, or exclusiveness, 
the college that best provides for the 
student’s individual needs may be 
found in any one of these groupings. 
The fact that the student and his 
parents prefer a sectarian to a non- 
sectarian college, a progressive to a 
conservative, a state institution to a 
private one, or a local one to one at 
a distance does not imply that the 
student’s career has been molded for 
him. It means that within his selected 
grouping he may find his place; and 
it means ultimately that the institu- 
tions within these groupings must 
co-operate one with the other—or fail 
in their trust. 

It is not inconceivable to expect 
that college officials, particularly of- 
ficers of admission, among the groups 
of institutions we have mentioned, 
create an atmosphere of co-ordination 
and co-operation in the all-important 
business of preadmissions guidance. 
National and regional associations of 
deans, registrars, and officers of ad- 
missions have contributed immeas- 
urably to this end over the past 
quarter of a century. Through their 
conferences, studies, reports, and pub- 
lications they have effected a pooling 
of research and experience that has 
greatly influenced the administra- 
tive procedures of higher education. 
Through the opportunities they have 
provided for closer personal relations 
among the participating members 
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they have forged bonds of professional 
friendship that have brought greater 
understanding and confidence in 
each other. 

The work and the results of such 
associations as these were never in- 
tended to be ends in themselves, but 
rather means to promote co-ordination 
and co-operation from day to day; not 
from year to year in the crowded 
formality of conferences or the bustle 
of intermissions. The very core of the 
relationship is the frank and friendly 
interdependence of partners in an 
extensive and significant enterprise. 
With such a condition as this, with 
reliance on the advice, encouragement, 
and judgment of fellow associates, our 
institutions become, more than ever, 
towers of service in education. 


O INSTITUTION pretends to 

offer training and research in the 
complete catalogue of human knowl- 
edge. No official pretends to unim- 
peachable judgment in the direction 
or guidance toward the attainment of 
its separate phases. Yet in the com- 
bined offerings of the colleges, in the 
composite judgments of their officials, 
there is a fullness of the implements of 


training and guidance. This reservoir: 


should be available and used by all 
concerned. It is so easy and such a 
compliment to congenial relationships 
to write, call, or visit an officer in 
another institution and by so doing 
work out a solution to an otherwise 
unsolvable problem. To repeat, our 
obligations to a prospective student 
do not end when we have accepted 
him on the basis of a substitute ar- 
rangement. Our obligation is to 
provide him with the advice and 
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satisfaction that his own peculiar case 
and his own needs and ambitions 
dictate. If these needs and ambitions 
fall beyond our share of available 
training, or if the advice extends 
beyond our personal efforts, we should 
admit it. Somewhere a college and its 
officials will be able to do the job 
better than we can. As they carry on 
for us, may we have the firm faith 
that they, too, in such instances and 
with such problems may rely on us. 
Hundreds of college and university 
officials do rely on one another for 
advice and direction. It is not an 
uncommon fact that a student is 
referred to one school by another with 
the thought that there he would be 
better fitted. Many cases of malad- 
justment of students already in at- 
tendance have been cured by the 
same display of wisdom. Our larger 
institutions, and particularly those in 
urban sections, will find no novelty in 
what we suggest here; it is actually a 
part of their guidance routine. The 
smaller colleges have not been as 
closely in step for obvious reasons; 
either they are remotely situated 
away from other schools, or their 
limited enrollments are deterrents to 
any policy which would discourage 
applicants from entering. To such as 
these we submit the reminder that 
the first obligation of the college is to 
provide its students with the educa- 
tion which best fits their needs and 
aptitudes. Co-operation is no idle 
gesture, especially with such goals at 
stake. In fact, it becomes bread cast 
upon the waters when by that co- 
operation other schools also substitute 
higher service and sincere willingness 
[Continued on page 114] 








Personal Problems of Freshman Girls 


By ROSS L. MOONEY 


Reporting a Dormitory Survey by Means of a Problem Check List 


ACH year more than one thou- 

sand freshmen women enroll at 

Ohio State University. Of these, 
about four hundred find living quar- 
ters in the campus dormitories. These 
residence centers are natural focal 
points for the co-ordination and con- 
duct of personnel work. To meet the 
needs of a group of four hundred new 
students within an enrollment of over 
ten thousand, where personnel services 
are numerous and varied, is no simple 
matter. The development of an ade- 
quate program needs to be orderly 
and systematic. 

Basic to the systematic develop- 
ment of this or any other personnel 
program, are a knowledge of the per- 
sonal problems of each individual 
student and a summary of the most 
common problems among the students. 
Knowledge of the problems of the 
individual student is basic to coun- 
seling and other forms of individual 
aid, and knowledge of the most com- 
mon problems of the group is basic to 
the planning of the general services 
which are to be provided. Obtaining 
this information is crucial, yet there 
have been few instrumentalities to do 
this job simply and efficiently. 

A new instrument, the Problem 
Check List, has been developed, which 
is designed directly to fill this need. 
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The Problem Check List (College 
Form)! is composed of 330 problems 
common among college students, ap- 
plicable to both men and women. 
The problems are grouped, 30 items 
each, under 11 general headings: 
health and physical development; 
finances, living conditions, and em- 
ployment; social and _ recreational 
activities; social-psychological _rela- 
tions; personal-psychological relations; 
courtship, sex, and marriage; home 
and family; morals and religion; ad- 
justment to college work; the future; 
and curriculum and teaching pro- 
cedures. 

The student using the check list 
marks the items which are of partic- 
ular concern to him. The time 
required is from 20 to 45 minutes. 
The individual student’s check list 
will show the pattern of his particular 
problems, and those for a group of 
students may easily be summarized 
to show the most common problems 
among the group. 

The Dean of Women in Ohio State 
wished to experiment with this device, 
and this article reports the results of 


1Readers are invited to write the author in the 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, if they wish to receive a free sample copy © 
the Problem Check List (College Form). Copies 
of a high-school form and a junior-high school 
form are also available for those who are interested 
in this work at these levels. 
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PROBLEMS OF FRESHMAN GIRLS 


that experiment. The whole dormi- 
tory population of freshmen women 
was not used in the study.? One hun- 
dred seventy-one women, selected by 
the graduate resident counselors, were 
taken as a sample. In the opinion of 
these counselors, about one third of 
the sample represented well-adjusted 
individuals, one third represented 
poorly adjusted cases, and one third 
represented cases in the middle 
ground. This selection is too rough 
to allow claims that the sample is 
truly representative. The survey was 
made in November, about two months 
after the opening of school when the 
girls were meeting the problems of 
adjustment to college with full force. 


HE average number of problems 

marked by the 171 women stu- 
dents concerned in this survey was 
29.8. The range ran from 3 to 106, the 
median point being 24, the first 
quartile 17, and the third quartile 38. 
The average number of problems 
marked in each of the 11 areas was 
as follows: 


Average 
tems 
Adjustment to college work................ 5.4 
Personal-psychological relations............ 4:2 
Social and recreational activities............ 3-3 
Health and physical development........... 3.1 
The future: vocational and educational..... 2.8 
Curriculum and teaching procedures........ 2.8 
eresrntogical hc scuedeewknes 2.1 
Courtship, sex, and marriage............... 1.9 
Finances, living conditions, and employment. 1.5 
ee eee 1.5 
RS ES ae ee 1.3 


The number of problems marked 
by 10 per cent or more of the students 
was 112. The distribution of these 
problems among the areas was: 


_ ‘The author wishes to acknowledge the contribu- 
tion of Esther Allen Gaw, dean of women, Ohio State 

hiversity, who initiated the experimental study an 
who graciously permitted the use of the data. 
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Number 

of Items 
Adjustment to college work................ 22 
Personal-psychological relations............. 17 
The future: vocational and educational...... 12 
Social and recreational activities............ 11 
Health and physical development........... II 
Curriculum and teaching procedures......... 10 
Social-psychological relations............... 9 
Courtship, sex, and marriage............... 7 
NE MN. on div tcas es ecenunbees 6 
Finances, living conditions, and employment. 4 
Un Ge ITS 55 dk os oa acess og sone 3 


These tables show the areas in 
which the most prevalent problems of 
the group fall and provide leads to 
the kind of personnel program the 
freshman girls would seem to need 
and to want; namely, a program 
which would give them help in learn- 
ing how to handle their scholastic 
work, in understanding and dealing 
with their personal feelings, in getting 
command of their plans for the future, 
in finding outlets into satisfying social 
and recreational activities, in guarding 
and improving their health, and in 
adjusting themselves to the academic 
system of the university. 

The specific problems in which the 
personnel program would be involved 
are explicitly indicated by the partic- 
ular items marked in an area. For 
example, for the development of the 
program for the first area mentioned 
in the open table just given, the per- 
sonnel director of the dormitory has 
before her the following items marked 
by Io per cent or more of the students. 


Percentage 
Adjustment to college work— of Students 
Worrying about examinations.............. 47 
Unable to concentrate well................ 46 
Don’t know how to study effectively....... 45 
Afraid to speak up in class discussions. ... . . 34 
Slow in mathematics..................... 33 
Gee I cs nv clcu nev cbeus 30 
Vocabulary too limited..................: 30 
Unable to express myself in words.......... 26 
ee ere i> 23 
Fearing failure in college.................. 18 
PONG is cctn as cvirecceddewexateen 17 
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Weak in logical reasoning................. 17 
Weak in spelling or grammar.............. 16 
Not enough time to study. eee 
Trouble in outlining or note- taking. . oe Oh 
RN I 1, Chine Kala ces oo a 
Wanting to change to another college....... 15 
Not smart enough in scholastic ways....... 15 
Slow with theories and abstractions........ 13 
Not getting studies done on time........... 13 
Enrolled in wrong courses................. 12 
Purpose in going to college not clear........ 10 


ROM analysis of responses to 

specific items in the various areas 
many suggestions for activities arise. 
Some of the suggestions which, in the 
opinion of the writer, are applicable 
to the local situation are given as 
illustrations: 


Publicize widely in the dormitory the 
particular services on the campus to help 
students with problems of academic work. 
More specifically, see that they know 
about a special counseling service and a 
special course which are set up in the 
psychology department to diagnose and 
counsel with students on the kinds of 
problems marked in the area of “adjust- 
ment to school work.” These services 
are open to Freshmen, but few Freshmen 
are likely to know about them unless 
special efforts are made to inform them. 

Set aside special space in the dormi- 
tories where students can go at specified 
times for help on study problems. 
Provide a counselor in each dormitory 
who is trained in this field and who has 
at hand an adequate laboratory of 
diagnostic tests and related aids. 

During periods of the year when 
students are registering for new courses, 
put on a special counseling service in the 
dormitories to help students with their 
selection of subjects and teachers. Twelve 
per cent marked “enrolled in the wrong 
courses”; II per cent, “choosing best 
courses to take next term”’; 15 per cent, 
“wanting to change to another college’’; 
21 per cent, “forced to take courses I 
don’t like.” 
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Check more closely on the conditions 
for study and sleep in the dormitories, 
One-third of the students said it was hard 
to study in their living quarters, and 60 
per cent said they were not getting 
enough sleep. 

Publicize widely the particular services 
on the campus to help students with 
emotional problems. See that they know 
about two special services in the psy- 
chology department and one in the health 
center which are set up with trained 
counselors to help students understand 
themselves and get better control of the 
kind of emotional problems checked by 
so many in the area of “personal- 
psychological relations.” Twenty-eight 
per cent of the students marked: “ moodi- 
ness, having the ‘blues’”; 26, “too 
easily discouraged ”’; 12, “sometimes wish- 
ing I’d never been born”; 11, “unhappy 
too much of the time.” For Freshmen, 
psychological services are new in a 
school, and are frequently covered with 
taboos. A careful and persistent educa- 
tional program is necessary to get them to 
use these facilities freely. The dormitory 
is a better place to promote this education 
than is the classroom. 

Provide in the dormitories a circu- 
lating library of good books on emotional 
development and make-up. Most Fresh- 
men have probably not read anything in 
this field of a higher order than that 
provided by the “lovelorn” columns in 
the newspapers. The dormitory selections 
should allow students to raise the level 
of their taste and understanding in this 
important field of modern living, while 
at the same time it should provide some 
assistance to those students who are 
immediately bothered by such problems. 
If a trained counselor can also be pro- 
vided, so much the better. If not, a 
graduate resident counselor could doubt- 
less do much good in an unpretentious 
way by acting as custodian of the books 
and referring girls to specialized services. 
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These illustrations are enough, per- 
haps, to show how planning can 
proceed when the summary data on 
responses to items in the Problem 
Check List is available on a given 
group of students. The data point to 
the most common needs as expressed 
by the students and show the kinds 
of services for which numbers of them 
have a present and active demand. 

One does not have to wonder 
whether or not the proposed activities 
will “‘take.”’ The students, in mark- 
ing their problems, have shown their 
recognized and active concerns. Other 
problems will develop as the students 
go deeper, but the data, as they stand, 
reveal the present level at which 
activities can be started with a 
prospect of immediate response from 
the students. 


LANNING, however, can be more 

specific than that just indicated. 
On the basis of the check lists, par- 
ticular individuals can be selected as 
the ones to whom particular appeals 
or services can be directed. The pub- 
licizing of the services available on the 
campus for help with academic prob- 
lems or psychological problems can, 
for example, be directed toward those 
particular students who show marked 
concerns in these areas. The selection 
of these individuals can be made in 
terms of responses to areas of prob- 
lems or to particular items. 

There were, for example, 51 stu- 
dents in this experimental study who 
marked more items in “‘adjust- 
ment to school work” than in any 
other one area. These 51 can be 
easily sorted out of the 171 by inspec- 
tion, and form a group for whom 
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services on problems of academic 
work would have a particular appeal. 
There were 26 students who clustered 
their problems heavily in the area 
of “personal-psychological relations,” 
and 3 who emphasized their problems 
in the area of “social-psychological 
relations,” a total of 29 for whom psy- 
chological services would have a 
particular pertinence. Thus the sort- 
ing of cases by area totals makes 
possible the rough selection of stu- 
dents who form especially good candi- 
dates for services created to fill par- 
ticular needs. The classifications used 
in the check list were designed to 
make possible the process of sorting 
cases in relation to campus resources 
for dealing with different types of 
problems. 

If the particular personnel service 
to be offered the students is too 
specialized to handle all the cases 
which would fall into a group formed 
by area sorting, it is possible to select 
cases on the basis of specific items. 
For example, if a special project in 
remedial mathematics is organized, it 
is possible to go through the check 
lists and consider as likely candidates 
the students who marked the item 
“slow in mathematics”: 57 students 
in the experimental group marked 
this item. Thirty-nine marked the 
item “slow in reading,” and might be 
considered a potential group for 
special attention when a reading 
clinic is organized. Thirty-two stu- 
dents who marked “‘needing to decide 
on an occupation” might form a 
ready-made group for vocational guid- 
ance, and so on for the selection of 
students for other specialized services. 

This puts the counselor in a good 
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position to do business with other 
personnel services on the campus. He 
can call on the vocational-guidance 
counselor and say: “We have 32 girls 
here who are undecided and troubled 
about their vocational choices. May 
I arrange with these girls to see you?” 
Similarly he can call on the health 
center, dental clinic, speech clinic, 
reading clinic, writing clinic, employ- 
ment service, and other personnel 
services with equal specificity in his 
proposals. The check lists can give 
the average counselor, within two or 
three hours, the basic information for 
an organized and systematic use of 
personnel services on his campus. 

When the counselor sends a student 
to a particular agency, he can also 
send the check list along as a way of 
introducing the receiving agent to 
the range of problems involved in the 
case. This procedure can help ensure 
a better-rounded treatment of a case 
than specialized services frequently 
give. The check list, showing, as it 
does, a comprehensive range of inter- 
related problems, helps vocational 
counselors to see psychological prob- 
lems, psychological counselors to see 
financial problems, financial counsel- 
ors to see health problems, etc. Any 
aids in the direction of understanding 
the whole case cannot be amiss in our 
age of specialization. 


N INDIVIDUAL counseling the 

check list can serve again. Perhaps 
an illustration of the responses of one 
student will help more than a lot of 
explanation in suggesting the kind of 
service the check lists render in this 
respect. No two students mark iden- 
tical items; the patterns of problems 
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are highly individualistic. The case 
chosen is typical only in that she 
marked about the average number of 
problems. Student B. T. marked 29 
problems with a heavy concentration 
in the area “‘curriculum and teaching 
procedures’’: 


Curriculum and teaching procedures— 
Dull classes 
Too many poor teachers 
Inadequate high-school training 
Teachers lacking interest in students 
Too little freedom in classes 
Not enough chances to talk to teachers 
Teachers doing too much of the talking 
Teachers not practicing what they preach 
Having an unfair teacher 
Grades unfair as measures of ability 
Adjustment to college work— 
Getting low grades 
Slow in mathematics 
Weak in logical reasoning 
Not smart enough in scholastic ways 
Worrying about examinations 
Home and family— 
Wanting more freedom at home 
Personal-psychological relations— 
Moodiness, having the “blues” 
Too easily discouraged 
Forgetting things 
Stubbornness 
Bad dreams 
Social-psychological relations— 
Being called “‘high-hat” 
Disliking certain persons 
Morals and religion— 
Failing to go to church 
Disliking church services 
Health and physical development— 
Not enough sleep 
Tired feet 
Courtship, sex, and marriage— 
“Going steady” 
The future: vocational and educational— 
Restless at delay in starting life work 


Aggressions toward the college and 
especially its teachers are evident. 
B.T. smarts under the injustice 
she feels at the hands of an unfair 
teacher, an unfair grading system, the 
hypocrisy of professors, their aloof- 
ness, disinterestedness, dullness of 
teaching, and their restrictions on her 
freedom of expression in classes. 
Whether these charges are true or 
false, they represent what she feels to 
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PROBLEMS OF FRESHMAN GIRLS 


be true. That she may have a gener- 
alized attitude of aggression against 
people at large is suggested by her 
checking of * ‘disliking certain persons,” 

“stubbornness,” and “being called 
‘high hat.’” She dislikes church 
services (the church is wrong), but 
feels she ought to go to church or 
somehow get an attitude that permits 
her to stay away in peace. She wants 
more freedom at home (the home is 
wrong). She shows little inclination 
to think of herself as being malad- 
justed; primarily it is other people 
who are the cause of trouble. She 
does say of herself, however, that she 
is not smart enough in scholastic 
ways, that she is weak in logical 
reasoning, slow in mathematics, fears 
low grades, worries about examina- 
tions, forgets things, becomes dis- 
couraged, moody, and has bad dreams 
(an index of an unconscious disorder 
of fundamental proportions?). Finally, 
she marks that she is “restless at delay 
in starting life work,” which, along with 
her opinion that she is not “smart 
enough in scholastic ways” may be a 
key to much of her dissatisfaction. 
She may “hate” college and want 
something else more in her line, 
though the case may go far deeper. 
She is singularly unaware of herself 
and inclined to the projection of her 
difficulties on the outside world. Cer- 
tainly she seems to be a girl who can- 
not well be left to chance if she is to 
adjust to college life and get some- 
thing from it. The interviewer has 
work to do. 


HIS case will show the use of the 
Problem Check List in interview 
work. For the students, they give a 
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helpful ‘warming up” exercise prior 
to interview. For the counselor, the 
check lists solicit more quickly the 
support of the students in their own 
analyses and programs of action, 
reduce the time spent in blind ques- 
tioning, give a quick review of the 
variety of problems of which the stu- 
dents are aware, open up leads to 
“hidden” problems which the students 
themselves may not yet clearly rec- 
ognize, and provide a practical record 
for use in later reference. 

One might suppose that students 
would rebel against an instrument 
which requires so much frankness. 
Many people, without trying the 
form, make this initial assumption, 
but quite the opposite turns out to be 
the case. In reply to the question, 
“Have you enjoyed filling out the 
check list?” 90 per cent responded 
“ves,” while 60 per cent went further 
to ask for an individual conference to 
discuss some of the problems they 
had marked. Rather than object to 
the list, the students seemed to 
appreciate the opportunity for self- 
expression, and seemed to be wanting 
a chance to get aid from university 
counselors in the solution of their 
personal problems. Sample responses 
are: 

“Tt has brought into focus my personal 
difficulties.” 

“When you check problems on a 
written page this way, it gives them a 
more objective slant, helps you to see 
them without prejudice.” 

“It has made me think more seriously 
about some of my difficulties.” 

“Tt was interesting to see the problems 
I believed to be only belonging to myself 
as an individual down in black and white 
for other students to check as well.” 
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Only a very few said they felt the 
check list too personal; a few more 
felt it was unpleasant to use because 
seeing one’s problems face to face is 
no fun; still others said they would 
have liked it better if they had been 
sure they would really get some help. 
All told, those who did not enjoy 
using the list were less than ten per 
cent of the total. 

Significantly enough, among the 60 
per cent who wanted an individual 
conference to discuss some of their 
problems, only one-fifth knew of a 
particular staff member to whom they 
wanted to talk. This means that 
when these freshmen girls want help 
on their personal problems, 80 per 
cent of them know of no one on the 
college staff to whom they feel they 
can readily turn. This gives some 
measure of the extent to which a 
frame of relationships has been 
established between staff and students 
two months after the opening of 
school, and shows the size of the job 
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yet to be done in getting the students 
into active relationships with the 
personnel services on the campus. 
All in all, this experiment points, 
with favorable data, to at least three 
major functions of the Problem Check 
List: it shows the most common prob- 
lems among a group of students as 
directives to the kind of personnel 
services most in demand, it picks out 
particular students who are the most 
likely candidates for particular serv- 
ices, and it implements individual 
interviews. Together these functions 
make it possible to plan systematically 
and carry out an organized personnel 
program. The check list was designed 
for this purpose and it seems to work. 
The Dean of Women in the Univer- 
sity is this year using the check lists 
with all freshmen girls, whether or 
not they are in dormitories, and is 
using the data in the further develop- 
ment of a personnal program for 
all beginning women students in the 


University. 
[Vol. XIV, No. 2} 




















Who Shall Train the College 
‘Teacher? 


By HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT 


The Relevance of Graduate Work to the Tasks of College Teaching 


AVING participated in two 

conferences of a small group 

of administrative officers in- 
terested in preparation of college 
teachers, and having claimed in these 
discussions that we expect in college 
teachers certain kinds of ability which 
receive little attention in the graduate 
schools, I recently decided to ask a 
number of university, college, and 
teachers’-college faculty members in 
New York State to give me their con- 
sidered judgment on the relevance of 
their graduate studies to their present 
work. I was interested to learn 
whether, in their judgment, the in- 
tensive specialization in graduate work 
had contributed to or had impaired 
their success in college teaching, and 
whether they would advise graduate 
schools to accept a larger measure of 
responsibility for the readiness of 
their students to be teachers. 

I secured only a sampling of opinion 
and would claim no statistical sig- 
nificance for an analysis of the replies, 
but the 123 persons who responded 
represent a wide variety of academic 
experience. They had taken under- 
graduate work in 81 different institu- 
tions, work for Masters’ degrees in 
40, and for the doctorate in 25, with 22 
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other graduate institutions receiving 
mention. They are now at work in 25 
upstate institutions and their sub- 
jects represent pretty well the whole 
range of the academic spectrum. The 
opinions of these college teachers 
could be dismissed, of course, on the 
supposition that those who replied 
were either the victims of over- 
specialization who would naturally 
approve of the process to which they 
had been subjected, or else habitual 
objectors who would on principle now 
criticize whatever had been done for 
them. But the fact would remain 
that they have opinions, whether 
valid or not, and that what they think 
has a direct bearing on their adjust- 
ment to their responsibilities. 

Not all who replied had looked for- 
ward to college teaching during their 
graduate work, but they all offered 
opinions on its relevance to their 
present work. Seventy-nine (out of 
the 123) clearly feel it was relevant to 
a satisfactory degree. Of the rest, 26 
qualify their affirmative replies, and 
18 are clearly negative in response. In 
other words, only 64 per cent are sat- 
isfied, 36 per cent are to some extent 
critical. No sweeping generalizations 
are supported by this sampling, but 
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it is surely doubtful whether any one 
graduate school interested in sending 
its students into college and univer- 
sity teaching would be satisfied to 
have 36 per cent of those it places 
critical, even to a moderate degree, of 
the preparation it provides. 

A similar response was given to the 
question whether the conditions under 
which graduate work was done had 
been contributory to later success. 
Those who were critical were inclined 
to be caustic about the economic 
strain, the exploitation of graduate 
students, the dulling effects of rou- 
tine, and of the decline of enthusiasm 
as a result of the abnormal life of the 
graduate student. 


AD these college teachers en- 

joyed in their years of graduate 
study any experiences which had a 
bearing on the tasks encountered later 
in their teaching? Most frequent 
mention was made of teaching and 
laboratory assistantships, but only by 
one-third of the group and with fre- 
quent comment to the effect that this 
experience was felt to be merely a 
device to exploit economical help. In 
only one case was supervision and 
training referred to, and very few felt 
that teaching assistantships were de- 
liberately provided as practice for 
prospective teachers (On the last 
point one ejaculated “God forbid!’’). 
Appreciative mention was made, by 
nineteen, of seminars in which they 
had presented findings to their col- 
leagues, departmental clubs, and dis- 
cussion groups. The only other 
experiences mentioned by more than 
a very few were informal contacts 
with contemporaries and with the 
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faculty and the opportunity for con- 
tact with eminent scholars. Each of a 
number of others (travel, creative 
work, field trips, and preparing ma- 
terial for publication) was mentioned 
a few times. There were even a few 
who could identify no such experiences. 

One or two comments are worth 
recording. One professor of biology 
said: “‘In six years of graduate study 
I think I never heard a discussion and 
criticism of the method of presenta- 
tion.” Referring to his first year of 
responsible teaching he remarked, 
“The classes suffered while I learned.” 
A professor of psychology said: “Like 
most college teachers I floundered 
around, trying to recall what I liked 
and did not like in my own professors, 
trying to apply such cues as I got 
from discussions with my colleagues 
or remarks dropped by students.” 
The one example of deliberate train- 
ing was a seminar in botany required 
of all students expecting to teach. 
For two hours each week, throughout 
their period of residence, these grad- 
uate students worked with various 
staff members, especially on the prep- 
aration and presentation of reports on 
new materials. The emphasis was on 
making the subject clear to all in the 
audience and on the method of 
delivery. Each student reported twice 
a term. 

In one institution occasional panel 
discussions were arranged for the 
consideration of problems of higher 
education. One report says, “At —— 
I had to learn how to teach and I had 
excellent men supervising the work 
who were never reluctant to give 
assistance.” Finally, in one case a 
course in the teaching of freshman 
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WHO SHALL TRAIN? 


composition had been taken, supple- 
mented by advice on requirements for 
college teaching and by occasional 
meetings of instructors. These few 
examples of positive help are all that 
123 college teachers can recall in the 
way of provided experiences calcu- 
lated to prepare them for their profes- 
sion. One man undertook voluntary 
service in the office of the academic 
dean as an adviser of students, but 
found that this step was frowned upon 
by his department (psychology) as an 
interference with his graduate work. 


NE leading question asked what 

graduate schools might do ‘“‘to 
interest graduate students who intend 
to be college or university teachers in 
methods of instruction, types of ex- 
amination and evaluation, recent 
developments in higher education, 
curriculum problems, etc.” While 
several were content to follow the lead 
given, saying that in seminars or by 
other means prospective teachers 
should be led to take an interest in 
the problems enumerated in the ques- 
tion, others offered vigorous com- 
ments for and against such provided 
instruction or experience. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that ninety (73 
per cent) felt that graduate schools 
should provide instruction, discus- 
sion, or practical experience in the 
suggested areas and in others they 
named. The sixteen who were op- 
posed to such a policy were in most 
cases emphatic. 

The replies to this question are not 
easily grouped. A number of positive 
suggestions, supplementing those con- 
veyed by the question itself, indicate 
the range and variety of interests: 
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audio and visual aids should be ex- 
plained; the speech and writing of 
graduate students deserve attention; 
the young college teacher should be 
shown how to choose textbooks, how 
to make assignments, and how to 
make out marks; the neophyte should 
be helped to recognize differences of 
need, ability, background, and inter- 
est in his students, and to conduct 
classroom discussions; a useful device 
to broaden teaching experience would 
be to interchange assistants and the 
sections they teach; experts in sub- 
ject-matter fields should be asked to 
meet round-table groups; and educa- 
tional leaders should be invited to 
discuss recent developments. Grad- 
uate courses should be better co- 
ordinated and should be more clearly 
on a level beyond that of undergrad- 
uate work; the graduate-school library 
should have a reserve shelf on higher 
education to which the attention of 
those planning to be college teachers 
should be drawn; counseling of grad- 
uate students should be introduced 
and a follow-up of their later success 
undertaken. Several of these com- 
ments were made by a number of 
persons. 

Those who definitely opposed any 
offering of instruction, demonstration, 
or discussion of college teaching 
made comments which agreed in 
implying that such provisions would 
not be necessary if the right persons 
prepared to be college teachers and if 
their graduate instruction were con- 
ducted by inspiring teachers. One 
said that “the best preparation for 
college teaching is a Ph.D. based on 
an original and extensive thesis under 
direction of inspiring professors.” An- 
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other, that he had experienced an 
effort made by the graduate school to 
help prepare students for college 
teaching, but it had not seemed to 
him to accomplish anything worth 
while. One goes so far as to say that 
a “well-trained historian is likely to 
be a good teacher.’”’ Another urges 
that candidates should be discour- 
aged; “‘those that cannot be deterred 
will probably do well.” One reply 
emphasizes care in selecting graduate 
students and expresses the belief that 
if we give them great teachers and 
give their teachers great freedom no 
more need be done; presumably be- 
cause, as another says, “a man well- 
trained in content and with great 
interest in teaching can usually inspire 
his students.”’ Still another says that 
persons planning to be college teach- 
ers should be interested “without 
stimulation.” The impression given 
by these negative replies is that those 
who offer them have not encountered 
the well-meaning but ineffective fum- 
bling of young college teachers who 
have been adequately enough pre- 
pared in their subject fields but who 
are wholly unprepared to communi- 
cate what they know or to relate their 
subject-matter to the interests and 
capacities of their students. Their 
reply, of course, might be that they 
have indeed seen such examples of 
poor college teaching but would not 
lay the blame upon the preparation 
the ineffective teacher had received. 
The questionnaire provided no oppor- 
tunity for them to indicate what ought 
to be done to protect college students 
from such incompetence. 

The dilemma which is suggested by 
the various comments received is 
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summed up in one comment: “Of- 
hand, it is my impression that any 
person with intelligence enough to do 
acceptable graduate study in a re. 
spectable university ought to have 
intelligence enough to adjust himself 
to the change between graduate study 
and teaching. The trouble, of course, 
is that many people who are extremely 
successful as graduate students are 
not, will not, cannot be made into 
teachers. The requirements for schol- 
arship are frequently very different 
from the requirements for teaching, 
and there will always be people who 
are successful scholars and complete 
failures when they come to transmit 
their learning to others. What solu- 
tion the university can provide, I do 
not pretend to know.” 


ROFESSORS of education would 


probably not be particularly eager 
to undertake to conduct seminars 
intended to prepare prospective col- 
lege teachers to meet the problems of 
higher education. In many cases they 
would be the first to suggest that this 
is rather the responsibility of those 
who are experts in the various subject- 
matter fields, because the materials 
of the various subjects impose upon 
those who teach them various condi- 
tions which could not be understood 
by those not specifically prepared in 
the same fields. The replies to the 
questionnaire indicate that this difh- 
culty is strongly felt, for many com- 
ments state that it would be unde- 
sirable for the specific preparation 
of college teachers in methods to be 
in the hands of professors of edu- 
cation. Only a few suggest that edu- 
cation departments should do this. 
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WHO SHALL TRAIN? 


The question which asked what 
the graduate schools might do re- 
ferred, however, not only to “methods 
of instruction” but also to some prob- 
lems which are common to all college 
teaching. The objections raised in 
the negative replies do not appear to 
take into account the larger profes- 
sional obligations of the college 
teacher, for which at present there 
appears to be, in most graduate 
schools, no preparation whatever. 
This may be illustrated by referring 
to examinations. Those who are 
students of the process of communi- 
cating knowledge and stimulating 
interest in learning know that the 
kind of examination used by an in- 
structor goes far to determine the 
attitude and study habits of his 
students. His examinations indicate 
what kind of material he wishes them 
to master and what use he wishes them 
to make of it. It is possible to use the 
various examinations throughout a 
course solely as a check on the stu- 
dents for the benefit of the institution. 
Those who use examinations for such 
a purpose exclusively seem to have 
no understanding of the educational 
function of examinations as a part of 
the process of instruction. Examina- 
tions are also the instructor’s means 
for evaluating his own success in 
achieving the goals of his course; if 
he has a larger goal than drilling into 
the memory of his students a certain 
body of information, his examinations 
must be consistent with that larger 
goal. We must ask whether it can be 
taken for granted that college teachers 
will set before themselves any other 
goals for their students than the 
acquiring of isolated units of informa- 
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tion if their graduate study has 
isolated them in the consideration, 
however competently conducted, of 
some small portion of a special field of 
knowledge? Such a question at least 
requires that we should face an issue. 

Have there not been significant 
experiments in the organization of 
college curriculums in types of exam- 
ination, in supplementing classroom 
instruction by the use of practical 
experience, and in giving to mature 
students much larger responsibility 
for self-direction? Have there not 
been important studies made which 
throw light upon the attitudes of 
college students and the effect of 
these upon their academic work? 
Should it be assumed that promising 
developments in higher education will 
become known to and understood by 
college teachers as a result of a casual 
circulation of information? Such 
questions are felt by an increasing 
number of people to offer a serious 
challenge to the graduate schools. 
Either these schools are or they are 
not interested in the success of their 
graduates who enter teaching. If they 
are, they can hardly escape the re- 
sponsibility to ensure that their grad- 
uates are well informed regarding the 
various educational plans and policies 
which are, in effect, the criticisms 
leveled at existing procedures and 
the attempts now under way to 
improve college teaching. 


FINAL question inquired whether 
individuals have any confidence 

in the possibility of recognition and 
promotion on the basis of success as 
teachers. A quarter of the replies 
were definitely negative. Reference 
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was made to various forms of pressure 
a teacher must exercise if he looks for 
promotion, to overemphasis upon 
publication regardless of its value and 
relevance to the teacher’s work, and 
to other criticisms of what is felt to be 
typical administrative policy. Of the 
rest, 43 answered affirmatively and 
28 indicated a limited confidence in 
the possibility of recognition on the 
basis of teaching success. A number 
of these expressed some confidence so 
far as their present service is con- 
cerned, but complete lack of assur- 
ance that they would encounter a 
similarly encouraging situation else- 
where. It seems to be quite clear to 
those who have given any attention 
to the improvement of college teach- 
ing that, whatever may be the justice 
of the complaint that research and 
publication are the only sure road to 
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professional recognition, such a com- 
plaint must be met by positive action 
on the part of administrators. What 
one institution alone may do to reward 
expert teaching will not suffice unless 
it can offer conditions so favorable 
that an instructor will not wish to 
transfer to another field of service. Is 
it too much to ask that college teach- 
ing be recognized as a profession car- 
rying its own opportunities and 
rewards distinct from those which 
accrue to the specialist on the univer- 
sity level and, of course, from those 
of the man who devotes his life to 
research? If this is to be realized, it 
will call for some kind of co-operative 
recognition so that an_ instructor 
may be sought for and recommended 
from one institution to another on 
the ground specifically of his success 


as a college teacher. 
[Vol. XIV, No. 2] 
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Counseling on War in the 
Colleges 


Personnel work is on trial. The 
voluminous literature theorizes about 
great scientific strides in the effective- 
ness of guidance. The young people 
of our country, and the young men in 
particular, face a problem which 
theory and armchair philosophy can- 
not solve. Information is wanted and 
wanted straight from the shoulder. 
What are the opportunities in the 
armed services? Should I enlist or 
stay in college? What will be the 
effect of the war on my future 
educational and vocational plans? 
These are cogent questions. Are 
personnel workers meeting the test? 

The current survey made by the 
Freshman Orientation Committee of 
the National Association of Deans 
and Advisers of Men? clearly brought 
out the fact that our colleges and uni- 
versities are adjusting their programs. 
Several methods for presenting war 
information are being used. 
Lectures—At Washburn Municipal Uni- 

versity lectures are presented which 

outline the opportunities available to 
college men in the various branches of 
the service. The problems of a world 
at war will be included in lectures at 

Colgate University. Ohio University 

presented a series of lectures by faculty 

members which covered the background 
of various phases of the war. 


‘Reported by Laurence W. Lange, Dean of 
Men, Ohio University, before December 12, 1942. 

"Lange, Laurence W. “Freshman Orientation 
urvey, 1942,” Proceedings of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans and Advisers of Men, 1942 (in press). 





Courses—The regular freshman orienta- 
tion course is being widely used as a 
medium for reaching the students. 
Thus Denison University plans to 
include discussions of defense aims and 
opportunities for service. The Uni- 
versity of Idaho is instituting a new 
course, Background for War. Penn- 
sylvania State College plans defense 
training courses, and the University of 
South Carolina is requiring a Citizen- 
ship Orientation Course. 

Information centers—A third, and popu- 
lar, method of bringing war information 
to the students is by means of an 
Information Center set up at some 
central location on the campus. Here 
are gathered all the many types of 
published material which are being 
issued in increasing quantity. The 
University of California at Los Angeles 
is doing this, as are Ohio Uni- 
versity and the Universities of Illinois, 
Mississippi, and Wisconsin. 

Published material—Grinnell College has 
published a fine booklet on Army-Navy 
information. Colgate University plans 
to issue bulletins containing pertinent 
information. The Ohio State Uni- 
versity is completing for distribution 
to its personnel people a pamphlet 
entitled “Defense Information for Coun- 
selors.” The Dean of Men at the 
University of Illinois is preparing a 
mimeographed series of releases giving 
up-to-the-minute information about op- 
portunities in the many branches of the 
services. This type of guidance is offered 
at the University of Wisconsin also. 

Physical examinations—Students often 
wonder if they can qualify physically 
for various specialized services, espe- 
cially the Air Corps. Hamilton College 
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is meeting this problem by subjecting 
Freshmen at entrance to a physical 
examination which classifies them 
according to their probable draft 
status for the Army, for the Navy, 
and for the Air Corps. A required 
physical examination which seeks to 
uncover remedial defects is being 
emphasized at the University of Illinois. 
The Ohio State University is using 
a pre-Army physical examination for 
prospective enrollees. 

Testing programs—Army leaders esti- 
mate that only some 400,000 young 
men between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-six out of some 4,225,000 avail- 
able can pass the final mental screening 
test required for admission to the 
U.S. Army Air Corps. Many colleges 
are intensifying their testing programs 
to help in the selection of the qualified 
men. Allegheny College has a com- 
plete diagnostic test program. Stan- 
ford University plans a more intensive 
use of the analytical data provided by 
a comprehensive testing program. 

Personal counseling—Colleges generally 
recognize personal counseling as of 
prime importance in attempting to 
solve the problems of individual stu- 
dents. Thus Grinnell College plans a 
personal interview with every student 
about his relation to the draft and its 
effect on his vocational plans. The 
University of Nevada has extended its 
counseling activities to include the 
effect of the war on educational and 
vocational plans. The University of 
Pittsburgh, the College of Puget Sound, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute are others 
which are increasing their personal 
counseling programs. 


The colleges mentioned are merely 
representative of the several types of 
plans and programs being used to 
meet war problems. Every college is 
involved in this situation. The his- 
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tory of how the colleges and personnel 
workers met the war crisis is being 
written today in the nation-wide 
efforts to direct our man power into 
the channels of greatest usefulness, 
Personnel work is on trial—and it 
is winning its case by direct and 
decisive action. 


Use of Colleges during 
the War’ 


Before a group of 66 college rep- 
resentatives of the Chicago area, 
meeting to consider the problems of 
their institutions in war, President 
Hutchins, of Chicago University, made 
his first public comment on the plans 
announced for use of colleges during 
the war. Mr. Hutchins told the 
meeting that the 
Army-Navy program for colleges means 
that if liberal education is to be preserved 
it must be saved through the efforts of 
the colleges and universities themselves. 
We know that the Government may save 
us physically and financially; it will not, 
cannot save education. ... I am con- 
cerned with what we can accomplish by 
our own exertions. And one of the things 
I am confident we cannot accomplish by 
our own exertions is to convince the 
Government, at this date, that true 
liberal education is the best education 
for war. 

One of the reasons we can’t is that we 
have never bothered very much to try to 
figure out what a true liberal education 
was, to make certain that we were 
trying to communicate it, or to convince 
our fellow citizens that it was the educa- 
tion essential in peace or war. 

It is too late now, after fifty years of 
neglecting these issues, for us to look for 


8Taken from a University of Chicago news release. 
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any other attitude than the one the 
Government displays. We cannot expect 
the Government of a democratic state to 
do something in our own field which we 
have never been willing to do under our 
own power. In establishing the principle 
that men who attend educational institu- 
tions at public expense should be selected 
on the basis of their ability to do the work 
rather than their ability to pay the bills, 
the Government has acted in advance of 
advanced educational thought. 


Mr. Hutchins said that the first 
major educational casualty of the 
war is the standard 8-4-4 educational 
organization of the United States. 
The only way in which a student can 
obtain a liberal education before 
being called to the services is to 
provide a 6-4-4 plan and upon this 
effort the University of Chicago is 
embarked. 


What Intelligence Quotient Is 
Necessary to Success?" 


Twenty years ago the question 
which is the title of this note was 
eagerly asked by students in classes in 
education. Some professors and some 
textbooks even gave explicit answers 
to the question. The writer remem- 
bers one professor who, after hedging 
his answer carefully, suggested that 
an I.Q. of 110 was necessary to 
success in college. 

The present study was made at 
a college which has a relatively 
unselective admission policy. It does 
hot restrict entrance to students from 
the upper half (or any other fraction) 
of the high-school class. Any high- 
school student who has been grad- 


‘Reported by M. V. Marshall, Professor of 
ucation, Franklin and Marshall College. 
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uated and whose course has involved 
the usual prerequisites for entrance 
to a liberal-arts college is admitted. 
On the other hand, it is a college with 
definite standards and of recognized 
standing. Its students are accepted 
without conditions at all the graduate 
schools. It is approved by the usual 
accrediting agencies, and such objec- 
tive measures as the American Council 
Psychological Examination given to 
the Freshmen, the Cooperative Gen- 
eral Culture Test given at the end of 
the sophomore year show that its 
students’ scores compare favorably 
with national results. 

A study of enrollment figures shows 
that a high rate of elimination is the 
reason for the maintenance of stand- 
ards. In 1936 there were 331 Fresh- 
men; four years later 145 students 
were graduated. In 1937 there were 
338 Freshmen; in 1941 there were 152 
graduates. The policy of the College 
may be summed up as “‘easy to enter, 
dificult to graduate.” So, for the 
purpose of securing an answer to the 
question in the title, this situation 
offers a good opportunity to find what 
happens to students with widely 
varying intelligence quotients when 
placed in a liberal-arts college with 
standards that have been maintained 
to a degree at least comparable to 
colleges the country over. 

The intelligence quotients used 
were those which were forwarded by 
the high-school principals at the time 
of the students’ admission to college. 
These varied, among the 187 students 
studied, from 78 to 154, with an 
average of 110.6. Of those whose 
intelligence quotients were below 100, 
one-quarter were graduated in the 
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usual time, but of the three-quarters 
who were eliminated 11 out of 21 left 
college at the end of the first year. 
Truly the dice are loaded against 
this group. Of the 78 students with 
1.Q.’s below 110, 30 (39 per cent) were 
graduated in the usual time. A stu- 
dent in this group stands somewhat 
less than a 50-50 chance of college 
success. Looking in the other direc- 
tion, of the 99 students whose intelli- 
gence quotients were 110 or above, 64 
were graduated in the usual time. 
The odds favor this group. 

In the face of these facts it is futile 
to try to draw a critical score. But 
it may be that the professor who, 
twenty years ago, suggested an [.Q. 
of 110 as necessary to a successful 
college career was at least as nearly 
correct as those who would bar from 
college all would-be Freshmen with 
intelligence quotients below that point. 


Enrollment in Negro 
Land-Grant Colleges’ 


A comparative study of attendance 
in 14 of the 17 Negro land-grant 
colleges was made for 1940-41 and 
the first semester of 1941-42. Dela- 
ware State, Kentucky State, and 
South Carolina State were excluded. 
Accurate figures as to student attend- 
ance received through a questionnaire 
revealed that there were 10,235 stu- 
dents for that academic year as 
compared with 11,382 a year ago or 
a decrease of 10 per cent. These 
decreases may be ascribed, to a 
certain degree, to the Selective Service 


SReported by Robert L. Jack, Department of 
Social Science, Alcorn (Mississippi) Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. He has recently joined the 
faculty of Morgan State College. 
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Act and the availability of defense 
jobs. Of the total number in attend- 
ance, 36 per cent were Freshmen. 
Five colleges reported increases as 
follows: Arkansas State, .6 per cent; 
Alcorn A. and M. College (Missis- 
sippi), 1.5 per cent; Alabama A. and 
M., 3.3 per cent; Southern University 
(Louisiana), 7.4 per cent; and Prairie 
State College (Texas), 8.8 per cent. 
The following colleges reported de- 
creases: A. and T. College (North 
Carolina), .3 per cent; Princess Ann 
(Maryland), 2.2 per cent; Lincoln 
University (Missouri), 6.5 per cent; 
Florida A. and M., 7.7 per cent; West 
Virginia State, 10.7 per cent; Georgia 
State, 15.2 per cent; Langston Uni- 
versity (Oklahoma), 31.3 per cent; 
and Tennessee State, 38.4 per cent. 
Although a number of colleges were 
unable to disclose the exact number 
of men students who did not return 
because of the Selective Service Act 
and defense jobs, 9 colleges attributed 
the failure of 149 students to return 
in September, 1941, to these agencies. 
Eight of the colleges show that 60 
men were called into the armed forces 
during the first semester. 
Agriculture and mechanic arts, two 
major fields of concentration in the 
land-grant colleges, were studied. 
The total enrollment of students 
taking agriculture in I942 as com- 
pared with 1941 showed a decrease of 
14.1 per cent. The small decrease in 
mechanic arts in face of the gen- 
eral decrease in enrollment may be 
attributed to the lucrative oppor- 
tunities that are available on defense 
jobs. Of the Freshmen enrolled, 9 
colleges reported 530 registered in 
this field and 452 in agriculture. 
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Since Lincoln University is organized 
in departments rather than divisions, 
as are most of the land-grant colleges, 
data were unavailable in these fields. 


Stated Purposes of Junior 
Colleges’ 


The catalogues of 1,005 colleges 
and universities offering work at the 
junior-college level were studied for 
statements of purposes, aims, objec- 
tives, and functions. Catalogues from 
every state, Alaska, and the Canal 
Zone were included. 

Of the 191 private junior-college 
catalogues, 86 per cent contained 
some statement of aims. The ten 
purposes most frequently mentioned 
were: moral and religious training, 
preparation for junior year of college, 
cultural training, physical and mental 
health, educational and vocational 
guidance, terminal education, char- 
acter education, social competence, 
pre-professional training, and intelli- 
gent citizenship training. 

The most frequently mentioned 
aims of the public junior colleges, 
as found in 68 per cent of the 
217 public junior-college catalogues 
studied, were: preparation for junior 
year of college, terminal education, 
vocational training, cultural training, 
intelligent citizenship, pre-professional 
training, comprehensive or general 
education, educational and vocational 
guidance, economy of time and ex- 
pense, and adult education. 

In the four-year private colleges 
and universities, 75 per cent of 405 


®Reported by Wallace A. Hilton, a graduate 
student, who is now in the armed forces, and 
W. W. Carpenter, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 
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catalogues studied revealed the fol- 
lowing important functions of this 
type of institution: moral and religious 
training, cultural training, physical 
and mental health, intellectual train- 
ing and development, pre-professional 
training, social competence, intel- 
lectual citizenship, comprehensive or 
general education, character educa- 
tion, and liberal education. 

The ten most frequently mentioned 
aims in 47 per cent of the 99 catalogues 
of public four-year colleges and uni- 
versities were: liberal education, cul- 
tural training, pre-professional train- 
ing, intelligent citizenship, general 
education, junior division for prepara- 
tion to advanced training, training in 
agriculture and mechanical arts, voca- 
tional training, vocational and edu- 
cational guidance, and _ practical 
education. 

The following stated purposes were 
most frequently mentioned in 85 per 
cent of the catalogues of 93 teachers’ 
colleges: training teachers, admin- 
istrators, and the like; pre-professional 
training; scholarship in one subject- 
matter field; character and person- 
ality development; comprehensive or 
general education; cultural training; 
liberal education; techniques of teach- 
ing; intelligent citizenship; and phys- 
ical and mental health. 

A total of 3,854 purposes was found 
in the 1,005 catalogues studied, which 
was an average of 3.8 aims per 
catalogue. The average number for 
each of the 745 catalogues in which 
statements of purpose were actually 
found was 5.2. 

The ten most frequently mentioned 
purposes were, in order: moral and 
religious training, cultural training, 
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preparation for junior year of college, 
pre-professional training, intelligent 
citizenship, comprehensive or general 
education, physical and mental health, 
character education, terminal educa- 
tion, vocational and technical training. 


Doctoral Dissertations 


Accepted in 1942 


The ninth annual compilation Doc- 
toral Dissertations Accepted by Amer- 
ican Universities (1941-42) edited by 
Edward A. Henry, director of libraries 
at the University of Cincinnati, and 
published for the Association of Re- 
search Libraries has just come from 
the press. The current volume lists 
by author and title 3,243 doctoral 
dissertations accepted in the last aca- 
demic year by American and Canadian 
colleges and universities. The num- 
ber, which has been increasing steadily 
for years, made a rapid rise from 1938 
through 1941, when the number 3,526 
theses for the doctorate was the 
highest ever reached. The number of 
dissertations in 1941-42, however, 
represent almost the figure indicated 
for that year on the projected curve 
of totals from 1930 to date, excluding 
the 1941 high. 

Chicago, usually second, leads with 
197 doctorates, and Columbia, usually 
first, is next with 187. The University 
of Wisconsin ranks third, its usual 
position, with 163. Then, in decreas- 
ing order, come New York Univer- 
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sity, California, Harvard, Ohio State, 
Yale, Cornell, Minnesota, Illinois, and 
Iowa. These 12 institutions are the 
only ones granting as many as I00 
doctorates in the 1941-42 year. 

As for many years, chemistry leads 
all subjects, with 588 dissertations. 
Education, with 344, is second; eco- 
nomics, with 181, is third; then the 
following, each represented by 100 or 
more, in decreasing order: English, 
physics, modern history, biochem- 
istry, psychology, botany, religion, 
and zoology. 

Three inclusive fields of study are 
about equally represented: physical 
sciences (873), social sciences (858), 
and biological sciences (847). The 
humanities granted 403 degrees. 

Fifty study areas are represented 
in the volume. Wisconsin accepted 
dissertations in 33 different fields; 
Yale, 32; Harvard, 31; Chicago, 30; 
Columbia and Michigan, 29; Ohio 
State, 24; Johns Hopkins, 21; and 
Illinois and Stanford, 20. 

The largest number of Doctors’ 
degrees granted in a single field by 
one institution was $2 in education by 
New York University. Then came the 
Catholic University of America, with 
45 in religion; Illinois, 39 in chem- 
istry; Massachusetts Tech, 28 in 
chemistry; Columbia, 27 in chemistry 
and 27 in education; Chicago, 26 in 
chemistry; Pittsburgh, 26 in educa- 
tion; and Ohio State and Wisconsin, 
25 in chemistry. 
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In co-operation with the Army 
‘Institute, the University of Kentucky 
is now providing correspondence 


‘courses which may be taken for credit 


by men in the service. Students who 
enroll after having been in service for 


‘a period of four months may have 


half the cost of tuition and books paid 
by the United States Government. 
Further information may be obtained 
by calling or writing the director of 
University Extension, University of 
‘Kentucky. 


Aprrer assisting in the preparation 
of a College Physical Fitness Manual 
for Women, Rosalind Cassidy, of 
Mills College, remarked that the 
problem of preparing college women 
for the immediate and future war 
needs is considered of the greatest 
urgency. The possibility of the pas- 
sage of a bill to draft woman power 
is being seriously contemplated in 
Washington. Edward C. Elliott, of 
the War Manpower Commission, has 
said that “‘all women college students 
are under obligation to participate 
directly either in necessary com- 
munity service, in war production, or 
in service with the armed forces.” 


Tae President of Drexel Institute of 
Technology announces that in Feb- 
ruary, for the first time in its history, 
the Institute will accept women stu- 
dents in all departments of the School 
of Engineering. During the first year 
the major part of the work will be 


in English, mathematics, and chem- 
istry. The remainder of the freshman 
courses comprise drawing, producting 
processes, and surveying. 

The Drexel Evening Diploma School 
opened new engineering classes on 
Monday evening, December 14, for 
women as well as men. ‘The subjects 
offered are mathematics, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, analytical 
geometry and calculus, physics, me- 
chanical and engineering drawing, 
foundations of English and advanced 
English, inorganic chemistry. Stu- 
dents may enroll for one, two, or 
three evenings a week. 


Aw untensive program of counseling 
for women students has been inaugu- 
rated by Cornell University to help 
them to realize their obligations and 
opportunities in relation to the war. 
Following a mass meeting of the 
sixteen hundred women students, ‘a 
faculty meeting is analyzing the 
results of a questionnaire designed to 
determine what professional and voca- 
tional objectives the students now 
have and whether or not they feel 
the need of additional specific train- 
ing to make them directly useful in 
wartime. 


Kwox Cottece announces the gift 
of a $50,000 trust fund set up jointly 
by Mrs. Wilson H. Pierce and her 
brother, Dr. Frederic Bancroft. The 
benefactors stipulate that the income 
from this fund shall be used for the 
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purchase of books. College officials 
estimate that this will add between 
400 and 600 volumes each year to the 
Knox general and special collections, 
which already number more than 
65,000 accessions and constitute one 
of the most carefully selected and 
useful libraries in the liberal-arts 
colleges of the Middle West. This 
$50,000 addition to the Knox Library 
endowment will be administered by the 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
and the income is to be available to 
the College in perpetuity. 


SuppLementine a donation received 
last year from George B. Daring, 
president of the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation of Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan, an additional donation of $5,000 
was received by the Dean of the 
Medical School of St. Louis Uni- 
versity. The Kellogg Foundation 
inaugurated this donation last June 
for the general welfare of the students 
of medicine. The money is given to 
the University to serve as a loan 
fund for students needing financial 
help; it is used for tuition, books, and 
general expenses. 


A FELLOWSHIP for research in public 
relations has been given to Western 
Reserve University by Edward L. 
Bernays, of New York. This award 
of $500 is to be known as the Edward 
L. Bernays Public Relations Fellow- 
ship for 1943, and it is to be granted 
to a graduate student for the “study 
of how in the last 25 years govern- 
ment, education, business and indus- 
try, and the press are increasing their 
use of public-relations activities.” A 
committee of four men has _ been 
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appointed by President Leutner to 
supervise the study. 


"Ton University of Chicago Press 
announces a newly formed Committee 
on Publications in the History of 
Thought and Culture in a program 
for increasing the quality and the 
number of works published by the 
Press in this general field. The Com- 
mittee, numbering seven, plans an 
active program to keep in touch 
with work done by scholars through- 
out this country and abroad, as far as 
conditions permit, and to promote 
the publication of such research by 
the University Press. It will under- 
take active editorial work on manu- 
scripts, if needed; it will work with 
the authors on matters of organization 
and style; and it will give attention 
to textbooks as well as reference 
works. To help long-term planning, 
the appointments to the committee 
are for a period of five years. Meet- 
ings will be held monthly at the 
offices of the Press. 


Tae University of Washington con- 
templates the establishment of a 
premeteorological training center for 
the Army Air Forces. Instruction of 
the first class of 150 selectees in an 
intensive 26-weeks course is expected 
to begin about March 1. To be 
eligible a candidate must have had 
a year of science and two years of 
high-school mathematics and a year 
of college mathematics, including 
trigonometry, college algebra, and 
elementary analytical geometry. Men 
accepted will be enrolled in the 
enlisted reserve under the direction 
of Army officers. They will devote 
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full time to the study of mathe- 
matics, mechanics, and physics as a 
background for later meteorological 
instruction. Each will receive $50 a 
month and subsistence; tuition will 
be paid by the Government. Those 
completing the course successfully 
will become eligible cadets in the 
Army Air Force and will continue 
their training in a 9-month meteoro- 
logical course leading to a commission 
as a second lieutenant. 


A survey recently completed by the 
Bulletin of the College of the City of 
New York reveals that at least 164 
faculty members and administrative 
officers have been given leaves of 
absence or have resigned their posi- 
tions to enter war service. These 
figures represent about 20 per cent 
of the College’s normal day- and 
evening-session staffs. Of this total, 
94 have joined various branches of 
the Army and 30 are in the Navy, the 
Coast Guard, or the Marines. Twenty- 
one are acting as experts and advisers 
in Government agencies or in war 
industry, and 17 are conducting war 
research for the National Defense 
Research Committee. The remain- 
ing two men are serving abroad with 
the Red Cross. Those of the faculty 
remaining at the College are not only 
carrying on their normal duties but 
also contributing in every way possible 
to the nation’s war effort. 


Accorpinc to the Annual Report 
for 1941 of the General Education 
Board, appropriations for the year 
totaled $2,690,578. At the close of 


the year unappropriated assets of the 
Board, 


in terms of market value, 
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amounted to $12,884,210.37. 

The Board began its work in 1902 
in the South, but the scope of its 
grants soon became national and 
remained on that basis until the end 
of 1940. Then, without closing the 
door to consideration of exceptionally 
important matters elsewhere, there 
has followed a return to primary 
concentration in the Southern States. 
Although the limited funds now 
remaining at the Board’s disposal 
do not permit it to make a general 
response to the numerous emergency 
appeals occasioned by the present 
crisis, it is adapting its policy of 
concentration in the South in every 
way possible to the special needs of 
the war period. In recent years the 
Board has laid a renewed functional 
emphasis on the ways in_ which 
education and research can contribute 
to the development of the economic 
resources of the South, a contribution 
needed in any picture of the future. 


A prop of nearly 14 per cent in 
enrollment in institutions of higher 
education for October, 1941, to Octo- 
ber, 1942, is reported by the United 
States Office of Education. The 
enrollment of women has decreased 
11.2 per cent; that of men, 15.5 per 
cent. The heaviest drop, 24.3 per 
cent, occurred in junior colleges, while 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools 
lost 21.4 per cent, and universities, 
liberal-arts colleges, and professional 
schools lost 10.7 per cent. Publicly 
controlled universities dropped 15.9 
per cent, while those supported by 
churches and other nonpublic organi- 
zations lost 11.7 per cent. 

These figures are inconclusive, as 
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one-third of the schools answered 
and replies are still being received. 
With the eighteen- and nineteen- 
year-old draft, since one-third of 
present men students are in that age 
group, an even sharper cut in enroll- 
ment will be noticed. 


‘Bustwess executives between the 
ages of thirty-five and sixty, anxious 
to take an active part in the war 
‘economy, will be able to retrain for 
war production at the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, starting February 1, 
1943. The 15-week, full-time course 
will be tuition-free, and it will be 
‘sponsored by the United States Office 
of Education as a part of its Engineer- 
ing, Science, and Management War 
Training program. The first session 
of the course will be limited to 150 
men, who must have completed two 
years of college training and whose 
business experience has demonstrated 
their capabilities. The objectives of 
the course, according to the announce- 
ment, will be to enable men unfamiliar 
‘by experience or training with work 
in production to adjust themselves 
to some job in that field useful to the 
‘war effort. It is not intended that 
the course will qualify men for only 
one kind of specific job. The idea 
is to give the retrainees a knowledge 
of the tools and techniques in the 
production field. 


Cotumsra University will adjust 
its professional ‘studies in the fields 
of physical and occupational therapy 
to admit students at midyear, in 
order to meet the shortage of tech- 
nicians for service in the Navy and 
Army base hospitals. The two-year 
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program in physical therapy which 
was instituted last September and 
the three-year curriculum in occupa- 
tional therapy established over a 
year ago have been designed to meet 
requirements of the Council on Med- 
ical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association. While 
the urgent need for technicians in the 
Services has led to the establish- 
ment of brief war-emergency training 
courses of six-months theoretical and 
six-months field practice, Columbia 
is giving the full course in both 
fields as required by the American 
Medical Association. The curriculum 
in physical therapy comprises one 
year of general training and a second 
year of more specialized study in 
physical therapeutic techniques. The 
course in occupational therapy con- 
sists of remedial treatment in the 
form of supervised activity for per- 
sons injured in body or mind. The 
first two years of training are devoted 
to courses in biological, social,. and 
clinical sciences, together with courses 
in the techniques of the creative 
arts, recreational therapy, educational 
therapy, and prevocational training. 
Then follow nine months of clinical 
training in various teaching hospitals 
under supervision of the University. 
Although there is a place for men in 
these two closely allied fields, women 
technicians will be in the majority. 
Students must be between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty-five. 


The Chinese government has adopted 
a policy more or less unusual in war- 
time of encouraging education despite 
the systematic attempt of the Japanese 
to destroy Chinese cultural and edu- 
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cational institutions. At the out- 
break of the war in 1937, China had 
108 institutions of higher learning 
with an enrollment of 31,186 students, 
contrasting with 4 schools and 481 
students enrolled in 1912, the date 
of the establishment of the Chinese 
republic. The Japanese, however, 
have totally destroyed 14 schools 
and so damaged 18 that their opera- 
tion is impossible. 

To combat these setbacks to the 
progress of education, the Chinese 
government has exempted students 
and teachers from military service. 
It has made every effort to encourage 
and give financial assistance as well as 
transportation facilities to schools and 
cultural institutions so that they 
could be moved to relatively safe 
places in the interior. Moreover, it 
has given financial aid to students 
migrating from Japanese-occupied 
areas to study in the schools of free 
China. To remedy the situation 
caused by inflation and the extreme 
cost of living, the budget of the 
National Universities has been greatly 
increased since the war, and large 
sums of money are granted to private 
institutions, including Christian col- 
leges operated by American mission- 
aries. The teachers’ salaries have 
been greatly increased and are aug- 
mented by a “rice-subsidy,” a monthly 
allowance from the government to aid 
in the purchase of food. 

Partly as a result of this policy 104 
universities, colleges, and technical 
schools are operating on regular 
schedule; thirteen are mission col- 
leges supported partly by United 
States churches and partly by tuition 
fees and subsidies from the Chinese 
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Ministry of Education. The number 
of students is well over fifty thousand, 
many of whom have walked more 
than a thousand miles to receive their 
college education in free China. 

In many cases, however, teachers 
and students must work with- 
out library or laboratory facilities. 
Teachers lecture from r ‘nory or 
use old textbooks. Many teachers 
of science have not seen a scientific 
periodical for more than three years. 
It is almost impossible to carry out 
scientific research except in a very 
primitive manner. Consequently, 
there has been an unavoidable down- 
ward tendency in the intellectual 
level among the Chinese universities, 
an “intellectual starvation,” despite 
the fact that the number of students 
has increased and classes have been 
regularly maintained.' 


Aw experiment which provided 
scientists with their first opportunity 
to record the effects upon the human 
body of a fall from stratosphere 
heights, is reported in the Quarterly 
Bulletin of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School. The tests, 
which consisted of six delayed para- 
chute jumps from distances ranging 
from 8,400 feet to 31,400 feet, with- 
out inducing loss of consciousness or 
causing physical injury, indicated a 
number of conclusions: Mental reac- 
tions were clear and rapid during the 
extended free fall through the air; the 
average rate of speed attained by the 
body falling from an altitude of 31,400 
feet above sea level was 170 miles an 


1This note summarizes a short article by Zing 
Yang Kno, former president of Chekiang Univer- 
sity, which appeared in the News Bulletin (Institute 
of International Education) for May 1, 1942. 
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hour, the maximum 229; the heart 
rate was within the normal range; 
auditory acuity was diminished to a 
point analogous to that occurring in a 
120-mile an hour gale; the body can 
be kept nearly vertical with head 
up and without vertical spinning 
by the use of an accessory “antispin”’ 
parachute. 

The experiment is expected to have 
important effects on modern aerial 
warfare. The scientists reported that 
“delayed parachute jumps from 
stratospheric heights are an entirely 
practical means of avoiding certain 
hazardous aerial situations such as 
the danger of a parachutist being shot 
down by an unscrupulous enemy.” 


In orver to combat the teacher 
shortage created by the wartime 
emergency, the United States Office 
of Education reports a lengthening 
of the college instructor’s day and 
the discontinuance of certain estab- 
‘lished courses as being one of the 
most common steps taken by the 
Nation’s institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Approximately eight thousand 
teachers have entered the armed 
services or have taken jobs in the 
Federal Government, war industries, 
or other fields. Some of the other 
steps taken to meet the problem are 
replacing men with women, increasing 
salaries, obtaining the selective-service 
deferment of men, retaining teachers 
beyond the normal retirement age, 
and employing graduate assistants. 
These measures have been taken by 
100 or more of the _ institutions 
included in the survey. From 50 to 
100 schools have stopped research 
and faculty supervision of student 
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activities, reduced academic qualifica- 
tions for positions, pooled instruc- 
tional work with other institutions, 
and recalled retired members of their 
staffs—172 institutions report the 
retention of staff members beyond 
normal age of retirement. A few 
institutions have resorted to employ- 
ing part-time teachers, increasing 
class size, transferring teachers from 
their regular department  assign- 
ments to related departments, alter- 
nating and combining courses, pooling 
instructional work among other in- 
structors, securing professional men 
such as physicians, lawyers, and 
engineers to teach single courses in 
their fields, using qualified men to 
teach their minor fields of specializa- 
tion, and employing undergraduate 
students. 


The College of the City of New York 
is considering a new one-term course, 
War Languages I, designed to give 
the fundamentals of the principal 
languages of the European war zones. 

The course would not replace 
thorough instruction in any one 
language, but would furnish a general- 
language training useful in the con- 
duct of a global war. According toa 
statement drawn up by the Romance 
Languages Department, it would 
endeavor to impart 


knowledge of the geographical distribu- 
tion, number of speakers, relationship, 
and identification of the oral and written 
features of various languages with which 
our armed and civilian services will come 
into contact, together with a nucleus 
vocabulary and an outline of the basic 
grammatical structure of each language 
considered. 





- Editorial‘Comments 





Help Wanted 


S ANNOUNCED in the Decem- 
ber issue, the JouRNAL OF 
HicHer Epucation has lost 

the services of Mr. Charters, who 
served as Editor from its establish- 
ment to the end of 1942. All who 
know him and all who are familiar 
with the JourNAL will recognize that 
his successor would, in any case, 
face a difficult task. The magazine 
under Mr. Charters set a _ high 
standard, which it would be difficult 
to maintain even in the most favorable 
circumstances. 

But at the present time, circum- 
stances are not favorable. Difficult 
times are ahead for higher education 
and higher educational journalism. 
Many of the persons who ordinarily 
would be contributing to journals such 
as this have entered government or 
other war service. Of those who 
remain in their regular positions, 
many have to carry increased teaching 
or administrative loads or are busy 
with confidential researches. Hence 
they will find it increasingly difficult 
to write for publication. 

These conditions obtain at a time 
when the need for first-rate contribu- 
tions is greater than ever. Higher 
education is in one of its most crucial 
periods. Due to the war, colleges and 
universities must make numerous and 
rapid adjustments and deal with 
many difficult problems. Moreover, 
. they dare not confine their attention 
to immediate war problems; they 





must begin now to plan for the post- 
war period, which probably will in- 
volve changes no less sweeping and 
but little less urgent than those 
connected directly with the war. 

Hence, there is need as never before 
for exchange of information and cross- 
fertilization of ideas among those 
engaged in the task of higher educa- 
tion. During the immediate future 
these will be dependent to a greater 
degree than usual upon periodicals, 
since many professional meetings will 
be canceled for the duration. So we 
believe that this journal should play 
an even more important part than it 
has in the past. It can do this only 
through the co-operative efforts of 
contributors, editors, and readers. 
Hence, we request the active and 
generous assistance of our readers. 

This is not an appeal for subscrip- 
tions (although, of course, we want as 
many subscribers as we can get); it is 
a request for assistance of another 
kind. In the first place, as already 
indicated, we need information and 
stimulating contributions to our col- 
umns. Many of our readers are actual 
or potential contributors. One of the 
best kinds of help which they can give 
is the contribution of articles, brief 
reports for ‘““With the Technicians,” 
and news items for “The Reporter.” 
We particularly want articles and 
items dealing with problems and 
changes brought about by the war, 
and with postwar planning and 
readjustment. 
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In the second place, we. need con- 
structive (or destructive) criticism of 
our. editorial work. Perhaps some 
readers believe that the JourNAL is 
not well balanced with respect to the 
problems with which it deals, and that 
more attention should be given to 
problems of finance, curriculum, stu- 
dent personnel, or what not. Perhaps 
they believe that we are failing to give 
adequate attention to outstanding 
new developments in educational ac- 
celeration. Others may find certain of 
our editorial utterances based on 
inaccurate information or faulty rea- 
soning. We hope that all such readers 
will give us the benefit of their frank 
criticism. We can take it, and the 
more of it we receive, the better we 
can make the JourNnaL. 

In the third place, we hope that our 
readers will maintain and, when 
desirable, express a critical attitude 
toward the articles which we publish. 
This desire for criticisms is not based 
on any love of argument for its own 
sake, but on the conviction that 
intelligent discussion of important 
problems from different points of view 
is an indispensable means of progress. 
Such criticism of an article in some 
cases might take the form of another 
article in reply; in others it might be a 
letter to the editor which could be 
brought to the attention of the read- 
ers through one of the departments of 
the JouRNAL. 

Let us take a case in point from the 
present number of the JournaL. We 
are glad to publish Mr. Schweitzer’s 
article on “‘World War II”’ because it 
deals with an important current need 
and presents specific proposals for 
meeting it. We do not think that the 
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author has said the last word on the 
subject and we are sure that he would 
disclaim any thought of doing so. We 
think, indeed, that his proposals em- 
body certain weaknesses. His plan 
could be improved, in our opinion, by 
providing for a smaller number. of 
larger topics (combining certain of the 
existing ones) and making more ade- 
quate provision to ensure integration 
of the manifold materials into a uni- 
fied understanding of the problems 
dealt with. But it is not our purpose 
to air our own views on these matters. 
We are simply trying to illustrate a 
point. We hope that some of our 
readers will provide us with construc- 
tive criticism of Mr. Schweitzer’s 
proposals. 

Similarly, we are glad to publish 
Mr. Stevens’ article “Can Education- 
ists Be Re-educated?”” We think that 
he has found some weak spots in the 
armor of an important group among 
the educationists and made some 
good points against them. But we 
think, also, that there are other sides 
to the story, and hope that some of 
our readers will present them. 

The kinds of assistance, then, which 
we particularly desire from our read- 
ers are: first, contributions; and sec- 
ond, criticism and suggestions. If 
we can secure such assistance in good 
measure, we believe that the Journal, 
in spite of the loss of Mr. Charters, 
can continue worthily to serve the 
cause of higher education. So we 
repeat the request which closed the 
editorial published in Volume I, 
No. 1: “In more than a perfunctory 
manner, the editors request assist- 
ance, suggestions, and advice from the 
readers of the JouRNAL.” 

R. H. E. 





--ReEVIEWS-:: 





An Eminent Work 

OuTLinEes oF Russian Cutture, dy Paul 
Miliukov. Part I, Religion and. the 
Church. Part II, Literature. Part III, 
Architecture, Painting, and Music. 
Edited by Michael Karpovich. Trans- 
lated by Valentine Ughet and Eleanor 
Davis. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1942. Part I, 
xiii +220 pp., $2.50; Part Il, v-+130 pp., 
$1.50; Part III, v+159 pp., $2.00. 
Set, $5.00. 


An English version of Professor Mil- 
jukov’s Outlines of Russian Culture could 
not have been published at a more oppor- 
tune time. Here is a book— or a set of 
three books—which telescopes the tre- 
mendous span of Russian culture in the 
realms of religion, literature, and the 
arts, from the pagan days before St. 
Vladimir introduced Byzantine Ortho- 
doxy (c. 990) to the New Economic Policy 
(NEP) of the Soviets, and beyond—right 
down to 1940, The magnitude of the 
Russian original! may be judged from the 
fact that the present work comprises only 
three sections of the second volume. One 
volume, dealing with the material foun- 
dations of Russia, a second, on the history 
of its political ideas, and part of the 
third, concerned with education, have 
been omitted. Moreover, the translation 
is itself considerably abridged “because 
it was felt that such a detailed account 
was not necessary in a book addressed to 
non-Russian readers.” The result is in 
the main fortunate for it has become 
easier to see the forest, although on occa- 
sion one wishes some of the trees had been 
left standing the better to point the way. 
However, since Mr. Miliukov has given 
his unqualified approval, the present 
book must stand as more than a mere 
translation. It is, as Professor Karpovich 

\Ocherki Po Istorii Russkoi Kultury (Paris, 
1930-37), Vols. I-III. 





points out, “an authorized abridged ver- 
sion of the original, specially prepared 
for the American edition.” 

It is especially appropriate that Paul 
Miliukov should outline Russian culture 
for the American reader since he belongs 
neither to the Tsarist nor to the Com- 
munist group. As a leader of the Consti- 
tutional Opposition during the last years 
of the Imperial régime, as the first 
Minister of Foreign Affairs under the 
Provisional Government, and as a his- 
torian and scholar for more than half a 
century, Mr. Miliukov can be expected 
to maintain a detached impartiality. 
This he does admirably on the whole, 
although in the author’s Preface he says: 
“The new Union is heir to all the evils of 
the old bureaucracy, evils that have been 
exaggerated while its few virtues have 
been eliminated.” 

Since the Ouélines are primarily “a 
synthesis and an interpretation”’ they are 
perforce somewhat controversial, as the 
editor admits. Mr. Miliukov, for instance, 
feels that the masses never grasped 
the spirit of their religion, but merely 
spiritualized its dogma and ritual. This 
seems strange to us, accustomed to view 
Russians as deeply mystic and spiritual, 
as portrayed by Tolstoi and Dostoevsky. 
However, Mr. Miliukov makes out a 
strong case for his assertion, basing it on 
the essential paganism and ignorance of 
the people. 

Indeed, ignorance stalks the pages of 
the volume on religion. Peasants who 
could not even read or write were 
ordained as priests. As recently as 1923, 
among the illiterate masses, “they as- 
serted in Petrograd that Dean Vvedensky 
drove in a car having on it the stamp of 
Antichrist, only turned upside down 
(999).” For the American. reader 
there are many quaint matters in the 
book, not the least of which is the migra- 
tion of some 7,500 Sectarians (of the 
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Dukhobor, and later the Ailbrethren Sect) 
to Canada in 1898-99, to found a Christian 
Anarchist society 4 /a To/lstoi. 

Mr. Miliukov rightly finds little justi- 
fication for the treatment accorded the 
Church by the Soviets; unconditional 
freedom of atheist propaganda does not 
jibe well with strictly limited freedom of 
worship and stringent proscription of 
proselytizing. However, justice demands 
much greater recognition of Soviet success 
in “liquidating” illiteracy among the 
masses. In view of the established fact 
of their success on that score, it seems 
strange that Mr. Miliukov feels that “‘in 
all probability, the Russian Orthodox 
church will survive the revolution without 
undergoing any changes.” 

The slim volume outlining literature is 
a masterpiece of condensation. It epit- 
omizes the brief but highly concentrated 
span of Russian culture as recorded in its 
national epos, begun five hundred years 
behind the rest of Europe. When we 
consider that Pushkin, the combined 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton of 
Russia, was virtually a contemporary of 
such “moderns” as Thackeray and Dick- 
ens; when we realize that tiie entire galaxy 
of genius, from Pushkin through Chekhov, 
spanned little over half a century; and 
when, further, we compare the results of 
that brief period with Western European 
literature—what may we not say to 
Tennyson’s “Better fifty years of Europe 
than a cycle of Cathay.” 

The absence of a free press and con- 
stant persecution of political liberals, 
coupled with a scanty literate public and 
negligible court patronage, combined to 
create conditions most unfavorable to 
literary effort: yet it flourished. Neither 
the censor “with the abhorred shears,” 
nor exile to Siberia could “slit its thin- 
spun life.”” On the contrary, the genius 
of Russian literature rose like a phoenix 
from the ashes of oppression. Social and 
political criticism was disguised as fiction; 
a special euphemistic language was coined 
and referred to as the “language of Aesop” 
in order to confuse the censor. Almost 
every major writer was exiled at some 
period of his career; Dostoevsky almost 
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died in Siberia, only to pen his immortal 
Letters from the House of the Dead. 

According to Mr. Miliukov, literature 
fared little ean than the Church under 
the Soviets. His own rather detailed 
chapter on the Soviet Régime somewhat 
belies this view. It is true that post- 
revolutionary chaos produced cunfusion 
in the field of letters, a confusion made 
worse by official “orders to create a pro- 
letarian culture by laboratory methods”; 
but, Mr. Miliukov quotes at length to 
show that Lenin derided this idea: “To 
enable art to reach the people, and the 
people to approach art, we must first raise 
the general level of education and culture” 
(italics mine). It is impossible to exag- 
gerate the staggering difficulty of this 
task. Under the circumstances it is not 
strange that literature and Soviet policy 
evolved together, nor is it surprising that 
such a highly subjective art was severely 
strained in adapting itself to mass psy- 
chology and collective methods. 

Mr. Miliukov concludes this volume 
with mixed feelings. On the one hand he 
prophesies that “‘a further general decline 
in the creative activity of Soviet writers 
seems inevitable’’; on the other, “yet it 
must be admitted that, under extremely 
difficult circumstances, Russian literature 
has not lost its vitality and inner power 
of resistance.” 

The final volume deals with archi- 
tecture, painting, and music. ““The church 
was the laboratory in which art was 
fostered and where, even to a larger 
degree than literature, it reached its fall 
development.” The evolution of Russian 
art (especially architecture) is described 
in great detail; there are even some excel- 
lent drawings and photographs showing 
the evolution of church architecture. The 
original strong Eastern influence was 
later mixed with Western art. Thus, Tsar 
Peter’s search for a western window out 
of Russia, opened the way to European 
infiltration. In 1758, Empress Elizabeth 
founded the Academy of Arts which 
became the “‘veritable nursery of Russian 
artists.”” Its professors were Frenchmen, 
and its graduates were sent to Paris to 
complete their studies. 
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Taine, the French philosopher and 
historian, long ago aatdeiied that three 
different forces mold the inner man: race, 
surroundings, and epoch. Similarly, Mr. 
Miliukov ascribed to these fundamental 
sources the parallelism inherent in the 
development of the various facets of 
Russian culture. All, literature, archi- 
tecture, painting, and music, have pro- 
gressed from extreme originality very 
different from the rest of Europe, to ever 
closer congruence with the European, yet 
always retaining a, Russian traits. 

Valentine Ughet and Eleanor Davis 
deserve the highest praise and gratitude 
of the American reader. Not only have 
they made this eminent work available 
to him, but they have rendered it 
into such consummate English that one 
scarcely realizes this is a translation. 
Michael Karpovich, of Harvard, has pro- 
vided brief explanatory notes, postscripts 
summarizing the very latest develop- 
ments, and a most functional selected 
bibliography in Western languages de- 
signed to supplement the contents of each 
volume. 

Maurice W. RosenBauM 
New York City 


A Centennial Volume 


BerHany Years, by W. Kirk Woolery. 
Huntington, West Virginia: Standard 
Printing and Publishing Company, 
1941. 290 pp. 


Mr. Woolery has written a human 
interest report of Bethany College in 
West Virginia “from her founding years 
through a century of trial and triumph.” 
The various chapters deal with such 
topics as Concept and Circumstance, The 
Founding Years, The Ante-Bellum Period, 
The Years of the Civil War, A Golden 
Age, Half a Century, The Days of Trial, 
Athletics, Glimpses of Student Life, 
Fraternities, Recent Years. There are 
thirteen separate chapters plus a list of 
all faculty personnel and all trustees from 
1841 to 1940. There is no index. 

he various personalities and periods 
of the college have been evaluated 
objectively and with only an occasional 
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overdose of sentimentality. Students’ 
interests, pranks, and traditions are 
recorded with ample color and warmth. 
Those who are intimately acquainted 
with Bethany College will enjoy the book. 
They will overlook the author’s uneven 
style of writing, the mixing of eulogy 
and narration, and the small errors that 
should have been caught by those who 
read the manuscript. 

The book does not give a clean-cut 
report on educational matters or sig- 
nificant academic accomplishments. One 
gets from this book a fine sense of 
appreciation for the treasures of romance 
and sentiment that cluster about such 
colleges as Bethany. But one looks in 
vain for a solid apologetic for the small 
college of the liberal arts in 1840 or now. 
Evidently Mr. Woolery had no intention 
of writing about the college as an 
educational institution. 

The author has been on the faculty of 
Bethany College for a number of years as 
a professor of history and political science. 
His father was a professor and later 
president of the college in the eighties. 
It is doubtful whether anyone could have 
written Bethany Years with a clearer 
right to such a privilege. 

Forrest H. KirkpaTRIcK 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, New Fersey 


Genuinely Useful 


CreaTIvE Group Work ON THE Campus, 
by Louise Price. New York: Teachers 
College. Columbia University, 1941. 
XVi+437 Ppp. $3.25. 


Miss Price has made a timely contribu- 
tion to personnel literature in her study 
of the genetic development of student 
life at Stephens College and Stanford 
University, institutions circumstantially 
but fortunately chosen for investigation. 
In employing the phrase “creative group 
work” to describe the process of socializa- 
tion through co-operative solution of 
individual and group problems she pays 
tribute to her training and experience in 
social work. In Part I she provides a 
background for her concept by descriptive 
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reference to creative group work in the 
larger culture and supports her thesis 
from the thinking and writing in such 
varied fields as sociology, psychology, 
philosophy, and education. 

In Parts II and III she describes the 
growth of extra-class life at the two 
institutions showing how the structure 
and operation of student organization 
have evolved in tune with administrative 
policy and procedure and how admin- 
istrative action has responded to obvious 
changes in student needs, The investi- 
gator worked on these campuses, gathered 
data from faculty and students on stu- 
dents’ problems, suggested means of 
resolving common problems by group 
activity, and appraised such suggestions 
in operation. 

iss Price makes only a modest 
claim—that creative group work is shown 
to effect rational adaptations which are 
educationally desirable in institutional 
patterns. Her thesis is admirably dem- 
onstrated in her report of group processes 
at Stanford. Her illustrative stenographic 
reports of group thinking in action 
should be helpful to leaders sincerely 
desirous of increasing the educational 
value of student life outside the classroom. 
The report of the survey of individual 
student problems at Stephens and meth- 
ods instituted to resolve them is less 
clearly illustrative of creative group work 
than the Stanford report. The Stanford 
chapters indicate the practical use of 
group morale for “control” of individual 
action; the Stephens chapters illustrate 
a practical plan for administrative and 
faculty response to individual student 
problems. 

The book is more significant for its 
sociological implications concerning the 
relation of groups and individuals than 
for its contribution to an understanding 
of the psychological forces operating in 
group activity. How the activities insti- 
tuted clear up present problems and 

revent the occurrence of new ones and 
just how significant to the individual stu- 
dent is his activity in his creative group 
work, are issues raised but unresolved. 

Miss Price’s work is the logical out- 
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growth of such educational, sociological 
studies as that. of Cowley and Waller 
published in this Journat for March, 
1935. She has produced a book gen. 
uinely useful to all educators who 
sincerely believe in the theory and prac- 
tice of democracy and who desire to give 
students actual experience in democratic 
living—not for the sake of proving the 
practicability of a popular theory, but 
for the purpose of developing intelligent, 
socially conscious individual leaders and 
followers. 
Heven Hatt Morevanp 
University of Southern California 


That No Foot Shall Slide 
THOMAS M. MAHER 


[Continued from page 83) 


to direct students where the physical, 
cultural, and spiritual resources are 
better adapted to the particular 
student’s requirements. 
Undoubtedly, much has been writ- 
ten greater in depth and _in breadth. 
These few words will hardly close a 
chapter to the pages that will surely 
follow, as students and scholars will 
lead us to the wiser education of our 
youth. We realize how much we have 
repeated herein of what we have 
heard and read, and how little new we 
have added. Yet, in the search for 
new paths, in the maze of human 
variables, may these few words give 
practical voice to a poet’s prayer, 


Lord, through this hour 
Be thou our guide, 
So by Thy power 


No foot shall slide. 
[Vol. XIV, No. 2 














